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THE PARADOX OF THE FALL IN PARADISE LOST 


In a recent article Professor Arthur 0. Lovejoy * notes a number 
of writers earlier than Milton who expressed the idea that the 
Fall of Adam and Eve was not an evil but a good, a paradoxically 
“Fortunate Fall.” The form that the paradox takes in Paradise 
Lost is of particular interest, for it reveals how complex were the 
traditional and philosophical influences that went into the shaping 
of Milton’s mind. The present article analyzes the effect that some 
of these influences had on Milton’s presentation of the Fall. 

Every reader of Paradise Lost will have noticed that there is a 
significant difference between the Fall of Eve and the Fall of Adam. 
Eve falls because she is deceived by the reasoning of the Serpent, 
so that at the moment of her transgression she thinks that she is 
pursuing the good. When Satan ended his temptation speech, 


in her ears the sound 
Yet rung of his perswasive words, impregn’d 
With Reason, to her seeming, and with Truth. (1x, 736-8) 


Adam, on the contrary, had no such excuse: 


He scrupl’d not to eat 
Against his better knowledge, not deceav’d, 
But fondly overcome with Femal charm. (1x, 997-9) 


If for no other reason, Milton as Puritan was bound by the Bible 
and by tradition to present the Fall in this way. There can be no 
doubt that he had in mind The First Epistle to Timothy 2, 14: 
“ And Adam was not deceived, but the woman being deceived was 
in the transgression.” It is also possible that he was thinking of 
St. Augustine’s words that quote this remark of St. Paul: 


2“ Milton and the Paradox of the Fortunate Fall,” HLH, tv (1937), 
161-79. 
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We cannot believe that Adam was deceived, and supposed the devil’s word 
to be truth, and therefore transgressed God’s law, but that he by the 
drawings of kindred yielded to the woman, the husband to the wife, the 
one human being to the only other human being. For not without signifi- 
cance did the apostle say, “ And Adam was not deceived, but the woman 
being deceived was in the transgression.” ? 


More than Biblical tradition, however, is behind Milton’s account 
“of Mans First Disobedience,” for besides being a Puritan and a 
profound student of the Bible, Milton, it is now needless to insist, 
was a Humanist. And so, theoretically, is Adam, as becomes clear 
from a study of the following lecture in psychology and ethics that 
Adam addresses to Eve: 


O Woman, best are all things as the will 

Of God ordain’d them, his creating hand 
Nothing imperfet or deficient left 

Of all that he Created, much less Man, 

Or aught that might his happie State secure, 
Secure from outward force; within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power: 
Against his will he can receave no harme. 
But God left free the Will, for what obeyes 
Reason, is free, and Reason he made right, 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Least by some faire appeering good surpris’d 
She dictate false, and misinforme the Will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. (IX, 343-56) 


Here is a peculiarly Miltonic blend of Christianity and Platonism, 

‘with sharp emphasis on the primacy of reason. It is therefore 
tragically ironic that when Eve falls she does so, one may say, 
because she has been an attentive listener to Adam’s Platonistic 
instruction ; for her will obeys her reason, which has unfortunately 
been deceived, “surpris’d” by a “faire appeering good.” Dr. 
Herbert Agar has made this point admirably clear: 


When Satan tempts Eve, he does not pretend that God wishes her to eat 
the fruit, but merely that her own happiness will best be secured by dis- 
regarding God’s command, since his word is not the law of the universe. 
He tricks her, in other words, by confusing the issue. If Eve had known 
that God’s will and the moral law were one and the same, and that a trans- 
gression of this law would bring disaster upon her, Eve would not have 
sinned. But she did not know this—although she had been told it—since 


2 The City of God, tr. Marcus Dods, Edinburgh, 1913, xrv, xi. 
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Satan made her believe that she could profit by disobeying God. She falls; 
being, as Milton says, “ much deceiv’d.” * 


Eve pursues evil, but not what she “thinks to be evil.”* Her 
error is intellectual, not moral. According to the system of psy- 
chology outlined by Adam and according to one meaning of “ free 
will” in the poem, Eve’s reason once deceived, her will cannot act 
otherwise than it does, and is therefore blameless; for it could not 
antecedently choose to have its director, reason, deceived. 

In his own Fall, Adam, the theoretical Platonist, goes against his 
own teaching and acts contrary to the law of the universe, in spite 
of the fact that he is “not deceav’d ”—not deceived, we must 
believe Milton to mean, as to what that law is. Dr. Agar, having 


satisfactorily explained Eve’s behavior in terms of Platonism, at- | 


tempts to explain Adam’s in the same way. 


Adam learns of what has happened [to Eve]; and in the passage which 
follows, Milton appears to contravene the whole Platonic doctrine of virtue 
and knowledge. For Adam understands that Eve’s act is one which will 
involve her ruin, and that if he joins her in sin he too will suffer a like 
penalty. Nevertheless, he sins. ... In other words, Adam does what, 
according to the strict Platonic theory, no one would do. The contradic- 
tion, however, is only on the surface. ... Milton conceived of the Fall 
as the subjugation of reason by passion, and if Adam’s reason had been 
“overcome with Femal charm” when he sinned, that is merely another 
way of saying that he too had been deceived. He did not know the conse- 
quences of his act at the time he performed it. This knowledge may have 
been at the back of his mind, but he had temporarily forgotten it. He was 
deceived by passion into thinking it was worth his while to sin, just as 
Eve had been deceived by the subtlety of the serpent. (P.8) 


Is it not unlikely, however, that at so crucial a point Milton wrote 
the reverse of what he meant? It seems certain that if Milton had 
meant to say that Adam was deceived he would have said so— 
especially if Milton was attempting to apply consistently the Plato- 
nism that Dr. Agar thinks he was. But since Milton really says 
that Adam is not deceived, the difference between the two trans- 


’ Milton and Plato, Princeton, 1928, pp. 7-8. 

“Compare the Protagoras, in The Dialogues of Plato, tr. B. Jowett, 3rd 
ed., London, 1931, 1, 183. See also Milton, The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce, in Works (Columbia University ed.), 111, ii, 464: “it is the con- 
stant opinion of Plato in Protagoras and other of his dialogues agreeing 
with that proverbiall sentence among the Greeks, that no man is wicked 
willingly; which also the Peripateticks doe rather distinguish then deny.” 
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gressions needs an explanation consistent with the unmistakable 
difference in the phrasing. 

Before going on to what I believe is a consistent explanation, in 
fairness to Dr. Agar I should like to say a word about the lines 
that almost immediately precede Adam’s Fall.® After having 
lamented Eve’s rash act, Adam, trying to find some comfort even 
in the face of imminent calamity, says: 


But past who can recall, or don undoe? 

Not God Omnipotent, nor Fate, yet so 

Perhaps thou shalt not Die, perhaps the Fact 

Is not so hainous now, foretasted Fruit, 
Profan’d first by the Serpent, by him first 

Made common and unhallowd ere our taste; 
Nor yet on him found deadly, he yet lives, 
Lives, as thou saidst, and gaines to live as Man 
Higher degree of Life, inducement strong 

To us, as likely tasting to attaine 

Proportional ascent, which cannot be 

But to be Gods, or Angels Demi-gods. (Ix, 926-37) 


Obviously he is doing his best to convince himself, as Eve was 
earlier convinced, that the Serpent spoke the truth and that the 
eating of the “defended Fruit” will lead to a “higher degree of 
Life.” But there is great force in the repetition of “ perhaps ” in 
line 928; so that despite the fact that the mere possibility of the 
earlier lines becomes a weak probability in line 935, Adam leaves 
the impression that he cannot bring his mind to believe what his 
tongue utters. He goes on to argue (lines 938-951), nevertheless, 
that it seems unthinkable that the “ Creator wise” would destroy 
“his prime Creatures,” and so give “the Adversary ” a chance to 
gloat over the fickleness of God. But at the end of his argument 
he reveals how little it has appealed to the saner side of his mind. 
Whatever force there may be in these arguments, he says to Eve— 
and he implies that there is very little—I am resolved to die with 
you, for I should lose myself if I lost you. 


However I with thee have fixt my Lot, 
Certain to undergoe like doom, if Death 
Consort with thee, Death is to mee as Life; © 
So forcible within my heart I feel 


5 The necessity of taking these lines into consideration Professor Lovejoy 
has pointed out to me. 
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The Bond of Nature draw me to my owne, 

My own in thee, for what thou art is mine; 

Our State cannot be severd, we are one, 

One Flesh; to loose thee were to loose my self. (1x, 952-9) 


These are not the words of a Sophist bent upon making “ the worse 
appear the better reason,” but are among the noblest in a noble 
poem. It cannot be thought, then, that Adam is here deceived. 
He attempts to “ rationalize” what he knows he is going to do, 
but he recognizes his rationalization for what it is, and at last 
honestly and nobly rejects it. 

When, therefore, Milton says that Eve is “much deceav’d ” but 
Adam “ not deceav’d,” one must believe him, and try to understand 
why, apart from Biblical tradition, the two transgressions are thus 
differently presented. The difference, I suggest, is in large part 
due to Milton’s peculiar use of the word reason in at least two 
separate senses, senses that have distinctly different philosophical 
implications. It is probable that Milton himself was not always 
conscious of the distinction in sense. Nevertheless, in Paradise 
Lost “reason” is at once the rational faculty, whose function, 
Milton generally but not always implies, is to direct the activity 
of the will; and it is also, to borrow Dr. Agar’s phrase, “ the moral 
law of the universe ”—that which is “right,” the Platonic Idea. 
Adam’s lecture to Eve in Book Five describes some of the functions 
of reason in the first sense: 


But know that in the Soule 
Are many lesser Faculties that serve 
Reason as chief; among these Fansie next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful Senses represent, 
She forms Imaginations, Aerie shapes, 
Which Reason joyning or disjoyning, frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion. (v, 100-8) 


The chief function of the rational faculty is to direct the activity 
of the lesser faculty the will, as God makes clear in his explanation 
to his Son of his purpose in creating both man and the angels free. 
Obedience, he says, must be free, not constrained. 


What pleasure I from such obedience paid, 
When Will and Reason (Reason also is choice) 
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Useless and vain, of freedom both despoild, 
Made passive both, had servd necessitie, 
Not mee. (1m, 107-11) ° 


In Adam’s lecture to Eve (1x, 343-356), quoted above, “ reason ” 
is used with a high degree of ambiguity, both senses seeming to be 
imbedded in it. If in the phrase “ Reason he made right ” no em- 
phasis is placed on “ made ”—and the natural rhythm of the line 
indicates that none should be placed there—the second meaning of 
reason emerges; for if the rational faculty were always “ right,” 
it would be impossible for reason ever to “ misinforme the Will.” 
On the other hand, if “ made” is emphasized, the meaning of the 
phrase is that in the beginning the rational faculty was perfect but 
at the same time capable of becoming imperfect. In any case, how- 
ever, there is a standard of rationality suggested: it may be called 
the Platonic Idea or “ the moral law of the universe.” According to 
this interpretation of the phrase, any given rational faculty is 
merely a particular “instance ” of rationality, and like all such 
instances capable only of “ participating” to a greater or less 
degree in the “universal ”—though Milton’s language indicates 
that originally the participation amounted to absolute identity. 
In a later passage of great importance the two senses are again 
present. Michael says to Adam fallen: 


Since thy original lapse, true Libertie 

Is lost, which alwayes with right Reason dwells 
Twinn’d, and from her hath no dividual being: 
Reason in man obscur’d, or not obeyd, 
Immediately inordinate desires 

And upstart Passions catch the Government 
From Reason, and to servitude reduce 

Man till then free. Therefore since hee permits 
Within himself unworthie Powers to reign 

Over free Reason, God in Judgement just 
Subjects him from without to violent Lords; 
Who oft as undeservedly enthrall 

His outward freedom. (xm, 83-95) 


* For Milton’s prose statement of the argument in this place attributed 
to God see De Doctrina Christiana, Bk. I, chaps. iii-iv. Compare Areopa- 
gitica, Iv, 319: “many there be that complain of divin Providence for suf- 
fering Adam to transgresse, foolish tongues! when God gave him reason, 
he gave him freedom to’choose, for reason is but choosing; he had bin 
else a meer artificiall Adam, such an Adam as he is in the motions.” 
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Of particular significance in these lines is the admission that the 
will is free not to obey reason: “ Reason in man obscur’d, or not 
obeyd.” The “reason” of this line is the rational faculty, which 
bears the same relation to the “free Reason” of line 92 as any 
imperfectly participating instance of rationality bears to a per- 
fectly participating instance. The “right Reason” of line 84, 
on the other hand, is the “ moral law of the universe”; that is to 
say, it is the standard of rationality in which “free Reason” 
participates to the extent of identity. 

To understand Milton and his treatment of Adam and Eve, 
however, it is essential that one not only be aware of his double 
use of the word reason but also know what he considered to be the 
relationship between reason (in both senses) and will. Milton’s 
mind was the product of conflicting traditions, among them the 
medieval traditions of “ intellectualism ” and “ voluntarism,” which 
were fused in his mind not only with Platonism proper but also 
with Renaissance Platonism and in particular with the Platonism 
of Spenser.’ In the Defensio Secunda Milton tells us that even 
before his father sent him up to Cambridge, he had “ gotten no 
slight taste of the sweetness of philosophy,” a taste that he never 
lost. As a student in the “ Free Scole of Poules” he had doubt- 
less been introduced to the works of the Church Fathers, which he 
continued to study in his maturity, though at times his attitude 
toward them was extremely hostile.* As a Humanist believer in 
the value of knowledge and the efficacy of reason, nevertheless, he 
must have felt a kinship with patristic intellectualism; and as a 
believer in the freedom of the will he must have felt at least an 
equal kinship with patristic voluntarism. 

In Milton’s account of the Fall intellectualism and voluntarism 
meet. Eve transgresses because her deceived mind misinforms her 
will, the subservient faculty. The account of her Fall is therefore 
intellectualistic: her reason is primary. Adam, however, trans- 


7™For Spenser’s influence see Edwin Greenlaw, “A Better Teacher Than 
Aquinas,” SP, xtv (1917), 196-217; and “Spenser’s Influence on Paradise 
Lost,” SP, xvm (1920), 320-59. 

® See A. F. Leach, “ Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster,” Proceedings 
of the British Academy, 1908; J. P. Pritchard, “The Fathers of the 
Church in the Works of John Milton,” Classical Journal, xxx (1937), 
79-87; K. E. Hartwell, Lactantius and Milton, Cambridge, Mass., 1929; 
Denis Saurat, Milton, Man and Thinker, New York, 1925, pp. 264-9. 
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gresses “ against his better knowledge, not deceav’d.” The account 
of his Fall is voluntaristic: his will is primary.® Milton, one may 
say, was a voluntarist with a strong desire to be an intellectualist ; 
or, better perhaps, an intellectualist with a strong conviction that 
the will is frequently irrational. He wished to believe that a reason 


° It seems to me quixotic to attempt to find specific sources for Milton’s 
ideas in the maze of medieval doctrine. In the first place, Milton, as his 
controversial pamphlets and De Doc. Chr. reveal, frequently searched the 
the writings of his predecessors for statements that supported views that 
he himself had arrived at independently. And in the second place, when it 
came to finding support for a belief in the primacy of either reason or 
will, he could have found support, or what could easily have been inter- 
preted as support, in dozens of earlier writers. In Boethius (The Consola- 
tion of Philosophy, tr. “I. T.” and H. F. Stewart, London, 1918, p. 371), 
for example, he could have found support for his intellectualism; for when 
Boethius asks Philosophy whether men have “any free-will,” she replies: 
“We have . . . for there can be no reasonable nature, unless it be endued 
with free-will. For that which naturally hath the use of reason hath also 
judgment by which it can discern of everything by itself, wherefore of 
itself it distinguisheth betwixt those things which are to be avoided, and 
those which are to be desired. Now every one seeketh for that which he 
thinketh is to be desired, and escheweth that which in his judgment is to 
be avoided. Wherefore, they which have reason in themselves have freedom 
to will and nill.” Also in St. Thomas Aquinas, who, to be sure, according 
to Professor Etienne Gilson (The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy, London, 
1936, p. 313), always sought “the point of equilibrium between opposed 
tendencies,” and endeavored “to allot, both to understanding and to will, 
the place their nature assigns them in the production of the free act,” 
Milton could have found the following pronouncement in seemingly un- 
equivocal support of the primacy of reason: “The root of liberty is the 
will as the subject thereof; but it is the reason as its cause. For the will 
can tend freely towards various objects, precisely because the reason can 
have various perceptions of good. Hence philosophers define the free-will 
as being a free judgment arising from reason, implying that reason is the 
root of liberty.” (Summa Theologica, tr. Fathers of the English Dominican 
Province, 2nd ed., London, 1927, Ia-IIae, 17, 1 ad 2). On the other hand, 
if Milton read Duns Scotus as carelessly as Professor C. R. S. Harris 
(Duns Scotus, Oxford, 1927, m, 287-8 and notes) seems to have proved 
that some modern historians of philosophy have read the Subtle Doctor, 
he could have found equally unequivocal support for his voluntarism in 
such a statement as the following: “ Dices, ista indeterminatio est ex parte 
intellectus sic repraesentantis ipsum objectum voluntati, ut fore vel non 
fore. Contra; intellectus non potest determinare voluntatem indifferenter 
ad alterum contradictoriorum, puta hoc fore vel non fore.” (Quoted by 
Harris, ibid., 293n.) The liberum arbitrium indifferentiae here described 
is precisely the kind of free will that Adam exercises when his mind, 
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sufficiently well-ir ‘»rmed would prove triumphant over all manner 
of vice. Hence ]: could not 


praise a fugitive ai cloister’d vertue, unexercis’d & unbreath’d, that never 
sallies out and ses, her adversary, but slinks out of the race, where that 
immortall garland is to be run for, not without dust and heat. Assuredly 
we bring not innocence into the world, we bring impurity much rather: 
that which purifies us is triall, and triall is by what is contrary. That 
vertue therefore which is but a youngling in the contemplation of evill, 
and knows not the utmost that vice promises to her followers, and rejects 
it, is but a blank vertue, not a pure; her whitenesse is but an excrementall 
whitenesse; Which was the reason why our sage and serious Poet Spencer, 
whom I dare be known to think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, 
describing true temperance under the person of Guion, brings him in with 
his palmer through the cave of Mammon, and the bowr of earthly blisse 
that he might see and know, and yet abstain.’° 


Yet as a student of life Milton knew that even the best-informed 
mind is not invariably sufficient to guard man against sin. Doubt- 
less remembering his own early subjection to those “ violent Lords ” 
his emotions, in the person of Michael he warns not only Adam but 
mankind in general that “ inordinate desires and upstart Passions ” 
constantly threaten to undo the clearest mind by “ obscuring” it, 
blinding it to its own best interests; so that, as Adam in his turn 


presented with the highest good, deliberately rejects it in favor of what his 
mind recognizes as a lesser good. And, as Saurat says (op. cit., p. 277), 
“it is curious that even in Augustine, whose name and influence have been 
weighty on the opposite side, Milton may have found authority for his 
belief in free will ”; for St. Augustine says: “ We all were in that one man, 
since we all were that one man who fell into sin by the woman who was 
made from him before the sin. For not yet was the particular form 
created and distributed to us, in which we as individuals were to live, 
but already the seminal nature was there from which we were to be 
propagated; and this being vitiated by sin, and bound by the chain of 
death, and justly condemned, man could not be born of man in any other 
state. And thus, from the bad use of free will, there originated the whole 
train of evil, which, with its concatenation of miseries, convoys the human 
race from its depraved origin, as from a corrupt root, on to the destruc- 
tion of the second death, which has no end, those only being excepted who 
are freed by the grace of God.” (Op. cit., XII, xiv.) 

1° Areopagitica, in Works, tv, 311. Milton prefers Spenser, I take it, 
because he prefers the “philosophy teaching by example” of Spenser’s 
poetry to the formal teaching of the Philosophers (see Greenlaw, “A 
Better Teacher Than Aquinas,” SP, xiv, 199), not because he repudiates 
the doctrines of Scotus and Aquinas. 
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says, the mind commands the will to sin. This view is consistent 
with Plato’s opinion concerning the dangers and shortcomings of 
“vulgar Hedonism.” ** Milton’s purely voluntaristic views, how- 
ever, are inconsistent with Platonism. Milton believed that besides 
the danger of having one’s mind corrupted by passion, there is 
another danger, which casts a kind of blight on one of man’s 
dearest possessions—his free will. It is good that the will is free, 
since there can be no virtue in an automaton, in “a meer artificiall 
Adam.” But this very freedom is a kind of evil, because when it 
acts contrary to the dictates of the clear mind, as does Adam’s, it 
calls down calamity on the head of the unhappy agent. Before one 
can fully understand the hazards of freedom, however, one must 
understand the various senses in which, according to Milton, the 
will is free. 

In his speech to the Son concerning the freedom of men and 
angels, God prophecies Adam’s Fall, and then concludes: 


So without least impulse or shadow of Fate, 

Or aught by me immutablie foreseen, 

They trespass, Authors to themselves in all 

Both what they judge and what they choose; for so 

I formed them free, and free they must remain, 

Till they enthrall themselves: I else must change 

Thir nature, and revoke the high Decree 

Unchangeable, Eternal, which ordain’d 

Thir freedom, they themselves ordain’d thir fall. (11, 120-8) 


“< Free’ here means,” writes Mr. Basil Willey, “‘ not constrained,’ 
exempt from the rigour of the divine ‘ decrees’ which otherwise 
bound nature fast in fate. It has, that is to say, the negative sense 
of ‘freedom from’ external coercion.” The only other meaning of 
“freedom” in the poem, thinks Mr. Willey, “is the service of 
reason, or voluntary submission to the law which preserves the 
stars from wrong.” '* He is certainly right in pointing out that 
“freedom from coercion” is purely negative; it implies nothing 
concerning the positive freedom of the will, its freedom of choice, 
which implies action. To lump all of the other meanings of 


See A. E. Taylor, Plato, The Man and His Work, New York, 1936, 
pp. 259-61. 

*2The Seventeenth Century Background, London, 1934, p. 253. Mr. 
Willey derives this second meaning from Michael’s speech to Adam (xt, 
83-95), already quoted (p. 562 above). 
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“freedom ” under “the service of reason,” however, makes for 
confusion. For, as I have said, “reason” sometimes means the 
rational faculty and sometimes “the moral law of the universe.” 
To be sure, God says that “ Reason also is choice (111, 108), as if 
“reason ” always meant the same thing, but Milton, as poet, even 
though he was fully aware of his double use of the word (in itself 
a hazardous assumption) could not pause every time he used it to 
explain the sense that he was giving to it. Clearly Eve’s freedom 
in obeying reason when she falls is different from Adam’s in dis- 
obeying it. Moreover, Eve’s will is free in a different sense from 
which it would be free if her rational faculty were in harmony 
with “ right Reason ” (the moral law of the universe). And Adam’s 
will is free in a different sense from which it would be free if it were 
to choose to obey “ right Reason,” with which his rational faculty 
is in harmony. Therefore, according to the implications of 
Milton’s language, the will is free in four distinct senses: (1) free 
from external coercion, (2) free to obey the undeceived rational 
faculty (Platonism, intellectualism), (3) free to obey the deceived 
rational faculty (Platonism, intellectualism), (4) free to disobey 
the undeceived rational faculty (anti-Platonism, voluntarism).** 
Eve’s will is free in the third sense, and the account of her Fall is 
therefore in accordance with Plato’s belief that the will is capable 
of choosing that which the reason thinks good, even though the 
thing chosen be really evil. Adam’s will is free in the fourth sense, so 
that the account of his Fall results from the streak of pure volun- 
tarism in Milton. The will that is free in the second sense is the 
completely rational will that Milton as a Humanist wished to believe 
in but that Milton as a Puritan and as a student of human nature 
could not believe in. His failure to make Adam and Eve behave 
quite rationally is therefore due in part to his keen awareness of 
the irrationality and sinfulness of the human will. And in part his 
failure is due to the exigencies of Biblical tradition. 


18 Logically, of course, the will ought to be free to disobey the deceived 
rational faculty, but P.L., for all Milton’s voluntarism, affords no evi- 
dence that it is. The fourth sense in which the will is free is, in the 
same manner, an implicate of the second sense. I have distinguished the 
two for the obvious reason that Adam’s disobedience is voluntaristic, where- 
as his obedience would be intellectualistic, as Eve’s obedience, or dis- 
obedience (depending on what one considers her to be obeying, her rational 
faculty or God), actually is intellectualistic. 
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Much of the frequent dissatisfaction with Milton’s treatment of 
the Fall should, it seems to me, be dissipated by the foregoing 
analysis. By making Milton’s difficulties more understandable, it 
makes the reader’s objections less petulant. And just as Milton 
benefits by the clarification, so also do Adam and Eve. One’s 
sympathy for Eve, in particular, is deepened ; for though one must 
confess that she violates God’s “ easie Prohibition,” one must like- 
wise confess that she does so in good faith as a Humanist, whose 
proper business is to search out knowledge, the prerequisite of true 
virtue. Convinced of “the magic virtue of the fruit,” she cannot 
“easily ” abstain from eating.* Indeed, gua Humanist she is 
bound not to abstain. The critics who have condemned Eve’s con- 
duct have done so at times a little too readily. 

The tendency of critics, it seems to me, has been to treat Adam 
more leniently than Eve—partly, no doubt, because he is the more 
intelligent of the two, his mind having been disciplined in “ high 
dispute” with angels; and partly because the injustice of his 
doom seems more obvious than Eve’s. His intelligence rejects the 
reasoning of the Serpent as well as his own effort at rationalization. 
It is only his nobly human love for Eve that prompts his violation 


of the Divine prohibition. And love it is, I think—not passion in 
its baser sense, not lust—that prompts him. He has been duly 
warned by Raphael to distinguish between the two: 


In loving thou dost well, in passion not, 
Wherein true Love consists not; love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges, hath his seat 
In Reason, and is judicious, is the scale 
By which to heav’nly Love thou maist ascend, 
Not sunk in carnal pleasure, for which cause 
8 Among the Beasts no Mate for thee was found. (v1tt, 588-94) 


At the moment of the fatal act, Milton tells us, Adam’s mind is 
clear. “ Sensuality,” Professor Tillyard is certainly right in saying, 
is “the effect rather than the cause of the Fall.”?5 Adam doubt- 
less is injudicious and in some sense “ overcome with Femal charm,” 
but nevertheless his reason is not unseated. Unlike Eve, who mis- 


** Compare Willey, op. cit., p. 258. 

18 Milton, New York, 1930, p. 263. Compare St. Augustine, op. cit., XII, 
xxiv. Greenlaw (“A Better Teacher Than Aquinas,” SP, xIv, 213) and 
Saurat (op. cit., pp. 152, 275) believe that lust overcomes Adam and causes 
the Fall. 
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takes the wrong for the right, he sees the right, or what Milton in 
the poem calls the right, and deliberately chooses the wrong. Here- 
in lies the injustice of Adam’s doom, or at least the appearance of 
injustice. Milton represents obedience to the will of God (“right 
Reason ”) as the truest freedom, and yet God, by his decrees con- 
cerning men and angels, renders Adam capable of freeing himself 
even from this truest freedom. “His freedom,” writes Mr. 
Willey, “ is only a freedom-to-lose-freedom, a freedom-to-become-en- 
slaved.” *® How, we may ask, can anyone win at a game like this ?— 
Heads I win, tails you lose. “ Foolish tongues!” “The knowl- 
edge and survay of vice is in this world . . . necessary to the con- 
stituting of human vertue, and the scanning of error to the confir- 
mation of truth.” +7 Without such knowledge not only Hadleyburg 
but Eden itself can be deceived and corrupted by an ill-disposed 
interloper. It is essential to man’s welfare. And therefore neither 
Milton nor god condemns Adam and Eve for acquiring real knowl- 
edge, which is not present in the apple. The fruit they eat is 
“ false.” 


The tree was only named of good and evil, [Milton] assures us, “from the 
event ”; not because it taught man the difference between right and wrong, 
but because through the disobedience with which the tree was associated 
man came to know “ good lost, and evil got.” ** 


But the knowledge that Adam and Eve gain through disobedience 
is real, as real as its consequences—pain and death. And their 
condemnation is inseparable from their new knowledge, which is 
precisely the sort of knowledge that in Areopagitica Milton in- 
sists upon as indispensable to the acquisition of virtue— the knowl- 
edge, that is to say, of their former innocent virtue and of their 
present vice. 

Milton’s thought is mangled on the horns of its own dilemma. 
As a Platonist and a believer in the primacy of reason Milton agreed 
with Socrates that 
no man voluntarily pursues evil, or that which he thinks to be evil. To 
prefer evil to good is not in human nature; and when a man is com- 


pelled to choose one of two evils, no one will choose the greater when he 
may have the less.*® 


1° Op. cit., p. 254. 47 Areopagitica, in Works, Iv, 311. 

18 Willey, op. cit., p. 251. 

1° Protagoras, loc. cit. Compare the passage in The Doc. and Dis. of 
Div. (supra, note 4.). 
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As a follower of Biblical tradition Milton had to represent Adam, 
at least, as “ willingly ” pursuing the greater of two evils: disobe- 
dience to “ right Reason,” followed by pain and death, rather than 
obedience, followed by the relatively mild pain of immortal loneli- 
ness. And as a voluntarist Milton was not wholly averse from 
doing so. 

To leave the problem here, however, is to leave Milton no less 
Satanic than Satan himself. It is hard to believe that any pain 
could be worse than the pain of immortal loneliness, or that death 
is worse than paradisaical ignorance and obedience to a “ whim- 
sical Tyrant.” 2° Nor did Milton so believe. As a Humanist he had 
to get Adam out of Paradise, where real knowledge and its con- 
sequence, ethical evolution, were impossible; and, paradoxically, it 
was as a combined intellectualist and voluntarist that Milton got 
him out. Adam’s Fall must be seen not only from Adam’s own 
limited point of view but from Milton’s less limited one. For 
Adam, from his own point of view, does what Socrates says it “ is 
not in human nature” to do: he chooses the greater of two evils; 
whereas from Milton’s point of view Adam does what Socrates says 
any man must do: he chooses the lesser of two evils, namely, the 
Paradise “happier farr” within himself (x11, 587). Indeed, in 
the eyes of the Humanist he chooses a positive good, in the absence 
of which there can be no Incarnation and no Redemption, two 
ineffable goods in the eyes of the Christian. 


Thus Adam’s sin—and also, indeed, the sins of his posterity which it 
“ occasioned ”—were the conditio sine qua non both of a greater mani- 
festation of the glory of God and of immeasurably greater benefits for 
man than could conceivably have been otherwise obtained.** 


Although Adam is represented as acting like a man whose will is 
superior even to “ right Reason ” itself, by dint of Milton’s pulling 
of the strings Adam’s will really obeys “ right Reason ” after all. 
But the “ right Reason ” that his will disobeys is different from the 
“right Reason ” that his will obeys. The first is the arbitrary will 
of God, obedience to which means perpetual ignorance of the 
difference between right and wrong. The second is a human mind 
fully informed with the knowledge of the issues of actual human 
life. Adam’s rational faculty, then, but not Milton’s, though it is 


*° The phrase is Sir Walter Raleigh’s (Milton, London, 1900, p. 129). 
*1 Lovejoy, op. cit., p. 163. Compare Willey, op. cit., pp. 254-9. 
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said to recognize the good at the same time that it directs the will 
to choose the evil, as a matter of fact mistakes good for evil and 
directs the will to choose what to Adam’s really mistaken mind is 
evil but what to Milton’s mind is good. In short, Adam turns out 
to be a kind of “ Adam as he is in the motions,” for he is a 
Platonist malgré lui. 


CLARENCE C. GREEN 
Lehigh University 
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1. Heine und Holty 


Schon Jules Legras, Henri Heine poéte (Paris 1897, S. 57 ff.) 
wies auf Héltys Gedicht Der arme Wilhelm als wahrscheinliches 
Vorbild der Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar hin; das hat sein Landsmann 
Pierre Gauthiez (H. Heine, Paris 1913, 8. 105) als gesichertes 
Forschungsresultat iibernommen, aber Elster (*1, S. 464) sieht in 
der (immerhin erstaunlichen) Ahnlichkeit nur Zufall. Sehr mit 
Unrecht. Erwaigt man, da8 beide Gedichte nicht nur in den 
wesentlichen Inhaltsziigen, sondern auch im Namen Wilhelm zusam- 
mentreffen, daB ferner Heine die Gedichte Héltys kannte und 
schatzte (Walzel v1, S. 7; vu, 8S. 37; Hirth 11, 8. 57), so wird man 
die Abhangigkeit nicht gut leugnen kénnen. Sie wird zur GewifBheit 
durch die (soweit ich sehe, noch von niemand gemachte) Beobach- 
tung, daB auch ein anderes hochberiihmtes Gedicht Heines seine 
Vorstufe bei Holty hat: der Tannhduser. Wie dieser in den Venus- 
berg, so wird der Held von Holtys burlesker Ballade Leander und 
Ismene von einer liebestollen Hexe auf eine paradiesische Insel 
gebracht, und beidenorts wird in allen sinnlichen Geniissen ge- 
schwelgt; aber hier wie dort folgt der Uppigkeit entsprechender 
Katzenjammer. Tannhiuser klagt: 


_ Von siifem Wein und Kiissen 
Ist meine Seele geworden krank; 
Ich schmachte nach Bitternissen. 


Wir haben zu viel gescherzt und gelacht, 
Ich sehne mich nach Trinen. 
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Mit auffalligem Gleichklang auch im Wortmaterial heiBt es ahnlich 
von dem entfiihrten Leander: (Ausgabe Karl Halm, Leipzig 1870, 
S. 21; Ausgabe Wilhelm Michael, Weimar 1914, 1, 8. 75): 


Die Kiisse, Weine, das Konfekt, 
Die Zuckerbissen alle, 

Wonach er sonst den Mund geleckt, 
Verkehrten sich in Galle. 

Der Végel buhl’risches Konzert, 
Das er, in Lust verloren, 

Mit solcher Wonne jiingst gehdrt, 
itzt seinen Ohren. 


Nun floh er mehr als Tod und Grab 
Den Pallast und Ismenen, 

Schlich am Gestade auf und ab 

Und weinte grofe Trinen. 


Die verzweifelnde Ismene mu8 ihn ziehen lassen.— 

Nicht ganz abzuweisen diirfte schliesslich die Vermutung sein, 
dass der Eingangsvers von Heimkehr xxvii (“ Was will die einsame 
Trane”) eine Reminiszenz an Héltys Mainacht bedeute, in der 
auch schon (V. 12) “ die einsame Trine rinnt.” 


2. Zum Almansor 
a) Die Quelle 


Elster *111, 8. 181, 431 zeigt sehr richtig, da8 fiir eine ganze Reihe 
von Handlungsziigen und Motiven die Quellenfrage noch ungeldst 
ist, und halt ihre Beantwortung erst dann fiir méglich, “wenn es 
gelingen sollte, einen spanischen Roman wieder aufzufinden, den 
Heine in diesem Zusammenhange ganz allgemein erwaihnt, ohne 
jedoch den Titel auch nur anzudeuten.” Im Erstdruck der Roman- 
zen Donna Clara und Almansor nimlich, die sich stofflich und 
thematisch eng mit dem Drama beriihren, setzte der Dichter jeweils 
hinter die Uberschrift die Parenthese “Aus einem spanischen 
Romane” (Elster 11, S. 527). Aber es wire verfehlt, diese Angabe 
ernst zu nehmen; sie ist pure Fiktion, um die allzu persdnlichen 
Beziige beider Stiicke nachtraglich zu verdecken. Genau so hat 
etwa A. W. Schlegel, als er im Musenalmanach auf 1796 zwei 
Liebesgedichte an Caroline verdffentlichte, sie durch den Zusatz 
“ Aus einem ungedruckten Roman” harmlos gemacht. (Vgl. F. 
Schlegels Briefe an seinen Bruder August Wilhelm hg. von 0. 
Walzel, Berlin 1890, S. 251.) 
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b) Motto 


In der Vorspruch-Stanze zu Heines Jugenddrama wird dieses so 
angekiindigt: “es ist halb episch und halb drastisch.” 

Elsters Note (*111, S. 430), “das Wort drastisch offenbar = 
dramatisch,” kénnte zur Mifdeutung AnlaB geben, der Dichter 
hatte aus metrischer Not gewaltsam das dreisilbige Wort um einen 
Fu& kiirzer gemacht. Davon kann die Rede nicht sein. Im Brief 
an Friedrich Steinmann vom 4. Februar 1821 (Hirth 1, 8. 166) 
iibt Heine am eignen Werk strenge Kritik mit dem—unterstrich- 
enen !—Schlagsatz: “ Hine Tragédie mu8 drastisch sein!” Dies ist 
aber nichts andres als Friedrich Schlegels paradoxes Athenaumfrag- 
ment Nr. 42: “Gute Dramen miissen drastisch sein.” Heine 
kannte und schitzte die geistreichen Aphorismen des genialen 
Romantikers und hat dessen Ausspriiche auch in eigenen Schriften 
oft und gern angefiihrt (sieh Walzel 1, 428; vil, 49; viII, 226; 
x, 267) Vgl. iibrigens schon J. Frankel bei Walzel, 1, 8. 496. 


c) Vers 697 ff. (Walzel 1, 8. 334) 


Don Enrique (andichtig gen Himmel schauend) 
Ich danke dir, du Vater in der Héh! 

Don Diego 
Ja, freilich in der Héh, denn luftig schwebt er 
Am hohen Galgen zu San Salvador. 


Elster (?111, 8. 433f.) schilt erstaunlicherweise diese Verse 
unklar und versteht sie, nach seiner abwegigen Deutung zu schlie- 
Ben, in der Tat nicht. Dennoch ist ihr Sinn héchst einfach. Das 
Hochstapler- und Gaunerpaar Diego und Enrique sind wiirdige 
Schne ihrer Erzeuger; mindestens Enrique. Der ironische Diego 
mifversteht absichtlich seines Kumpanen Anrufung des himmli- 
schen Vaters als Erinnerung an den leiblichen, dem der Galgen von 
San Salvador sein Berufsschicksal bereitet hat. 


3. William Ratcliff V. 579 


Der von Graf Douglas im Zweikampf besiegte und dergestalt vor 
sich selber geschandete Ratcliff verflucht sich und die ganze Schép- 
fung (Walzel 1, S. 407) : 


Nordwind, zerzause und zerreiB die Welt! 
Brich, Himmelsdecke, und zermalme mich! 
Erde, vernachte und verschlinge mich! 
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Elster (*111, 8. 442) bemerkt zu der Stelle: “ Vernachte ]Seltsam, 


aber in allen Drucken; wage das naheliegende ¢ vernichte > nicht 
einzusetzen.” Er halt es also immerhin fiir méglich. Sehr mit 
Unrecht, denn es wiirde so nur der Sinn des voraufgehenden 
Halbverses (“ zermalme mich”) pleonastisch wiederholt, das gran- 
diose Bild des ins Chaos sich auflésenden Kosmos (“ Erde, ver- 
nachte!”) zum blof irdischen Untergang eines Erdenflohs vernied- 
licht. Freilich ist “ vernachten ” ein Hapaxlegomenon bei Heine, 
aber es stehen ihm immerhin gleich kiihne Parallelbildungen zur 
Seite: Walzel 1, 236 (Gedichte 1822) : 


In des Todes kalten Armen 
Kann das Leben erst erwarmen 
Und das Licht der Nacht enttagt; 


Walzel 1, 8. 342 (Almansor) : 


Das Licht des Tages ist ein Zauberstab, 
Der all die Blumen und die Lieder weckte, 
Der selbst Almansors Seele konnt entnachten.* 


4. Buch der Iteder: Vorrede zur zweiten Auflage 


Elster’s Gelehrsamkeit hat in die bislang dunklen Anspielungen, 
mit denen Heine hier (Walzel 1, S. 425) Ludwig Tieck hianselt, 
den “ehemaligen romantischen Strohmian, der jetzt ein alter 
riudiger Muntsche geworden,” erstmals Licht gebracht durch den 
Nachweis, daB der letztangefiihrte Name eine Hundegestalt aus 
Tiecks spiter Novelle Higensinn und Laune (1836) zitiert (Elster 
*1, 8. 430). Elster sieht aber nicht, daB auch der andre Name an 
einen tierischen Helden erinnert, an das geheimnisvolle Hiindchen 
Strohmi aus Tiecks Jugendmirchen Der blonde Eckbert (1796; 
vgl. Witkowskis Tieck-Auswahl 1, 8. 84), einer Dichtung, die Heine 
besonders schitzte. So wird durch die bloBe Antithese der beiden 
Hundegestalten—mit gleichviel stilistischer Feinheit wie Bosheit— 
iiber den bedauerlichen Abfall des enthusiastischen Romantikers 
zu philistrésem Rationalismus kurz und scharf dasselbe ausgesagt 
wie in dem ausfiihrlichen Tieck-Abschnitt der Romantischen Schule 
(Walzel vir, S. 88 f.). 


1Vgl. die Aeneis-iibersetzung des jungen Schiller: Der Sturm auf dem 
Tyrrhener Meer V. 142: “ Himmel entnachtet.” 
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5. Atta Troll, cap. XXvII 


Weder Elster (711, 8. 407) noch J. Frankel (Walzel 11, S. 431) 
verlieren ein Wort dariiber, welches die Quelle fiir die vielzitierten 
angeblichen Worte des Kardinals von Este an Ariost gewesen sein 
mag. Nach allem, was wir von Heines Arbeitsweise wissen, ist im 
voraus anzunehmen, daf es eine abgeleitete Quelle war. Sicherlich 
nicht die von Eduard Grisebach (auf den Elster a.a.0. verweist) 
in seinem Buche “ Die deutsche Literatur seit MpccoLxx” (Stutt- 
gart 1877), S. 219 mit dem Esteschen Ausspruch in Beziehung 
gesetzte Zueignung zum Gockelmirchen. Denn die betreffende 
Stelle (Cl. Brentanos Gesammelte Schriften v, 8. 5): “ Du fragst 
mich [dasselbe], was mich meine leibliche Grofmutter oft gefragt: 
‘Woher hast du nur all das wunderliche Zeug ’”—verwertet zwar 
den beriihmten Ausspruch des Kardinals, weist ihm aber nicht seinen 
historischen Ort an. Ich glaube nicht fehl zu gehen, wenn ich 
Heines Quelle in einem andern Buche sehe, das er nachweislich ” 
gekannt hat: in Hitzigs Hoffmannbiographie (1823,° 1839), die 
auch von der “ Romantischen Schule ” angefiihrt wird (Walzel vir, 
S. 148). Dort hei8t es von Hoffmann: “ Hatte ihn ein anderer 
Kardinal von Este gefragt: Aber Meister Theodor, wo habt ihr 
all das tolle Zeug her ?—wahrlich, er hatte nichts anderes antworten 
kénnen, als: Ich habe es so gesehen, und mir ist es gar nicht so toll 
vorgekommen.” (E. Th. A. Hoffmanns Ausgewahlte Schriften 
xv = Hitzigs Biographie *111, S. 138 f.). 

Die angezogene Atta-Troll-Strophe zeigt jedenfalls ein nicht um 
die geringste Kleinigkeit gréBeres Wissen, als Hitzigs Zitat aus- 
weist: beidenorts wird etwa der Vorname des Kardinals (Ippolito) 
verschwiegen. Entscheidend aber ist die fast wértliche Uberein- 
stimmung in der Frage selbst, die umso schwerer ins Gewicht fallt, 
als Hitzig die authentische Uberlieferung: “ Dove avete preso tante 
corbellerie ? ” * mit Hinblick auf das von den witzigen Erfindungen 
Ariosts ins fast Aberwitzige abweichende Werk seines Helden und 
Freundes eigens umbiegt zu der Formel “ tolles Zeug,” die Heine 


* Hirth I, S. 247 (an M. Moser 23. August 1823): “ Hitzigs Biographie 
Hoffmanns lese ich jetzt.” 8S. 379 (an denselben 8. September 1825) : “Sag 
ihm [ = Hitzig], dass ich mich in Norderney viel mit ihm beschiftigt, 
indem ... ich dort . . . « Hoffmanns Biographie» . . . nochmals las.” 

® Cesare Casti, Della letteratura italiana, Torino 1892, I, S. 213; corbel- 
leria = Dummheit, Torheit. 
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iibernimmt, die er nur von Hitzig iibernommen haben kann. Ob er 
sich dieser Herkunft im Augenblick der Niederschrift bewuSt 
war, ob dem Dichter selbst ginzlich unbewufte Reminiszenz vor- 
liegt, ist natiirlich unentscheidbar, aber fiir unsere Frage auch 
vollig gleichgiiltig. 


6. Symbolik des Unsinns 


Das so betitelte, erstmals in der dritten Auflage (1852) der 
Neuen Gedichte veréffentlichte Poem, vom Dichter selbst als min- 
derwertiges Fiillsel erachtet (vgl. Hirth 11, 8. 192), enthalt nach 
allgemeinem Urteil die unverstandensten Verse von Heines lyri- 
schem Gesamtwerk. Jonas Frinkels—anscheinend von Helene Her- 
mann (Bongsche Ausgabe xv, S. 164) tibernommene—Deutung 
(Walzel 11, S. 400) eines Spotts iiber Schellings Offenbarungs- 
philosophie wird durch nichts gestiitzt und darum von Elster (71, 8. 
497) mit Recht verworfen; aber was dieser selbst zur Erklarung 
beibringt (es ist wenig genug), fiihrt nicht weiter; ja es fiihrt vom 
rechten Wege ab, wenn Elster die in V. 21, 33, 37 genannten Hand- 
werker (Schuster, Kiirschner, Schneider) als Anspielung auf ein 
abgelegenes Aktualereignis versteht. vollstandige und ginzlich 
befriedigende Erklirung des Gedichts vermag ich freilich auch 
nicht zu bieten, aber immerhin wesentliche Teile zu erhellen. 

Die “ Nummer Drei” symbolisiert jene “ unsinnige ” Trinitats- 
lehre, die Heine auch sonst (Walzel 1, S. 481; 111, 8S. 176 f., 181, 
498; Iv, S. 18 f., 164; vir, S. 245f.) gern verhédhnt. Strophe I 
kiindet den Inhalt des ganzen Gedichts, das erst die Freuden, dann 
die Leiden des Dreieinigkeitsdogmas, sein Gliick und Ende besingen 
will. Jenes Dogma, dessen Zeichen die arabische 3, stellt gewis- 
sermafen den innersten Kern christlicher Glaubenslehre dar, und 
unser Dichter, dem eine so gewaltige Anschauungskraft eignete, 
da8 in seinen simtlichen Schriften nicht eine einzige Katachrese 
sich findet, sieht die rundliche Ziffer sogleich als eine behabige 
Weibsperson, die zunichst,—i. e. wahrend des ganzen Mittelalters, 
solange die Herrschaft der Kirche unbestritten blieb—ein moralisch 
wie physisch unproblematisches Dasein fiihrt, dem biirgerlichen 
Menschen vergleichbar, dem der unerschiitterte Bestand seiner Welt 
ein philisterhaftes Behagen so gewahrt wie gestattet. Die Bild- 
beziehung zwischen Zahl und Mensch steht iibrigens bei Heine nicht 
vereinzelt da. Wie in dem Gedicht eine Nummer personifiziert 


4 
4 
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ist, so werden in den Memoiren des Herrn von Schnabelewopski 
(Kap. Iv; Walzel v1, S. 334) Personen numerofiziert: “. . . als 
ich die [auf dem Hamburger Jungfernstieg] voriiberwandelnde 
Menschen genauer betrachtete, kam es mir vor als seien sie selber 
nichts anders als Zahlen, als arabische Chiffern; und da ging eine 
krummfiBige Zwei neben einer fatalen Drei, ihrer schwangeren und 
vollbusigen Frau Gemahlin; dahinter ging Herr Vier auf Kriicken ; 
einherwatschelnd kam eine fatale Fiinf, rundbaiuchig mit kleinem 
Kopfchen; dann kam eine wohlbekannte kleine Sechse und eine 
noch wohlbekanntere bése Sieben ” usw.* 

Dem geruhsam unangefochtenen Dasein des Dreieinigkeitsdogmas 
macht die Reformation ein Ende. “ Die protestantische Kirchen- 
lehre,” so bedeutet uns O. Kirn in Haucks Realencyklopadie fiir 
protestantische Theologie und Kirche 1x (Leipzig 1908), S. 117, 
119, “stellt der Entwicklung der Trinitét regelmaBig das Be- 
kenntnis zum Monotheismus voran. Es ist nur Hin giottliches 
Wesen, una essentia divina; aber an ihm haben drei Subjekte, 
Vater, Sohn und Geist in gleicher Weise teil. Es gibt so tres 
habentes Deitatem, aber nur Einen Gott. . . . Nachdem schon im 
Zeitalter der Reformation vereinzelte Stimmen die kirchliche 
Trinitatslehre verworfen hatten (Denk, Haetzer, Campanus, Ser- 
vet), bekampfte der Socinianismus das kirchliche Dogma als schrift- 
und vernunftwidrig von dem Standpunkt eines abstrakt unitari- 
schen Gottesbegriffs und einer moralistischen Auffassung der 
Religion. Der Arminianismus beriihrt sich mit ihm nur insoweit, 
als er die Koordination der trinitarischen Personen fiir unzulassig 
erklart. Der Rationalismus erneuert, wenn auch unter mannig- 
facher Anpassung an die kirchlichen Wendungen, die socinianische 
Bestreitung, der Supranaturalismus die arminianische Abschwi- 


‘Hier diirfte Heine iibrigens nicht ganz original sein, sondern sich von 
Eichendorff haben anregen lassen. In der Taugenichtsnovelle, deren starken 
Eindruck auf Heine schon die unten anzufiihrende Reminiszenz erweist, 
steht das Vorbild(Kap. 2; Grolman II, 8. 375): “.. . das fatale Rechnen 
wollte mir nun erst gar nicht mehr von der Hand, und ich hatte, wenn der 
Sonnenschein durch den Kastanienbaum vor dem Fenster griingolden auf 
die Ziffern fiel und so fix vom Transport bis zum Latus und wieder hinauf 
und hinab addierte, gar seltsame Gedanken dabei, so da& ich manchmal 
ganz verwirrt wurde und wahrhaftig nicht bis drei zihlen konnte. Denn 
die Acht kam mir immer vor wie meine dicke, enggeschniirte Dame mit 
dem breiten Kopfputz, die bise Sieben war gar wie ein ewig riickwirts 
zeigender Wegweiser oder Galgen.” 
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chung des Dogmas. Leibniz und Lessing waren fiir den speku- 
lativen Gehalt der Trinitatslehre nicht unempfanglich, wahrend 
die durch den Pietismus neu erweckte Frémmigkeit an ihren 
lehrhaften Bestimmungen entweder mit achtungsvollem Schweigen 
vorbeiging oder sie auch kritisch reduzierte® . . . Jakob Bohme 
trennt sich dadurch von der Kirchenlehre, da8 ihm fiir die Lebens- 
fille der Gottheit eine trinitarische Entfaltung nicht geniigt. 
Indem er eine Siebenzahl schépferischer Krafte als «Natur in 
Gott » statuiert, laBt er erkennen, daB es bei seiner Konstruktion 
nicht auf den Unterbau der Heilslehre, sondern auf die Erklarung 
der Schépfung abgesehen ist.” Danach kann es keine Frage sein, 
daB mit dem “ Schuster” der 6. Strophe der solches Handwerk 
treibende Philosophus teutonicus gemeint ist, den Heine freilich 
nicht aus eigenem Studium (vgl. Walzel vu, S. 95, 270), sondern 
nur aus zweiter Hand kannte. Der “ Oberbonze von Babel” (V. 
30) ist natiirlich der rémische Papst, was aus der (Walzel 11, S. 401 
mitgeteilten) handschriftlichen Variante mit besonderer Klarheit 
hervorgeht.® 

Hingegen war es mir nicht méglich, mit gleicher Sicherheit aus- 
zufinden, welche historische Figur hinter dem “ Kiirschner ” der 9. 


Strophe stecken mag, bei dem man nach dem Zusammenhang am 
ehesten noch auf einen Pietisten des 18. Jahrh. raten diirfte. 


Aller erdenklichen Miihe des Suchens und Kompendienwalzens zum 
Trotz stellte sich zunachst iiberhaupt kein Name ein, auf den die 
spairlichen Angaben der Strophe halbwegs passen méchten; bis mir 
der Zufall eine Persdnlichkeit der deutschen Volks- und Geistes- 
geschichte in Erinnerung brachte, die tatsichlich dem Kiirschner- 
gewerbe zugehort hat. Es ist der aus Horb am Neckar stammende 
Kiirschnergesell Sebastian Lotzer, spatestens seit 1523 als Biirger 
in Memmingen ansidssig, wo er sich aufs engste dem bekannten 
(einen apostolischen Kommunismus befiirwortenden) Reformator 
Schappeler anschloB und dessen Lehren in einer Reihe eigener 


5 Dem entspricht eine handschriftlich bewahrte, in der Druckfassung 
gestrichene Strophe: 
Welch eine kalte Hohe ist 
Der protestantische Norden! 
Von diesem kritischen Schniiffeln ist 
Mein Herze krank geworden. 


* Vgl. auch in einer Streichung der Franzésischen Zustéinde (Walzel VI, 
S. 498 f.) die Metonymie “ babylonische Dame ” fiir die katholische Kirche. 
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Flugschriften verfocht. Als dann 1525 der grofe Bauernaufstand 
losbrach, wurde Lotzer auf Schappelers Empfehlung Feldschreiber 
des Baltringer Haufens und verfafte als solcher—das steht nach 
den jiingsten Forschungen von Alfred Gétze (Historische Viertel- 
jahrsschrift v, 1903, S. 1 ff.) und Giinther Franz (Der deutsche 
Bauernkrieg, Miinchen und Berlin 1933, S. 197) unbezweifelbar 
fest—die beriihmten sog. “ Zwélf Artikel,” das politische Pro- 
gramm der Bauernschaft. 

Die entscheidende Frage, ob Heine von Namen und Leistung 
Sebastian Lotzers denn iiberhaupt etwas gewuSt haben kann, glaube 
ich bejahen zu diirfen. In den Jahren 1823/5 hat er fiir ein 
geplantes “ Historisches Staatsrecht des germanischen Mittelal- 
ters,” das als Unterlage der angestrebten Habilitation gedacht war, 
zu Gottingen und Berlin weitschichtige Quellenstudien getrieben, 
besonders viele alte Chroniken durchstébert. Auf diese Studien 
fiihrt Georg Miicke, der Heines Beziehungen zum deutschen Mit- 
telalter (Berlin 1908) griindlich untersucht hat (S. 68), des Dich- 
ters genaue Kenntnis des Bauernkriegs, auch jener “ Zwolf Arti- 
kel,” zuriick, die schon in den Englischen Fragmenten von 
1828 (Walzel V, S. 158), starker beleuchtet in den Franzdésischen 
Zusténden von 1832 (ebd. vi, S. 254f.) aufscheint; an der 
zweiten Stelle wird zumal Thomas Miinzer, “einer der helden- 
miitigsten und ungliicklichsten Sdhne des deutschen Vaterlandes,” 
verherrlicht, dem auch noch die Denkschrift iiber Ludwig Borne 
(1840; vir1, S. 412) Reverenz erweist. Das alte Interesse wird 
kraftig erneut worden sein, als ein naher Bekannter Heines, der 
bilingue Schriftsteller Alexander Weill, ein franzdsisches Buch 
iiber den Bauernkrieg verdéffentlichte (Paris 1847), das Heine in 
seinem empfehlenden Vorwort zu Weills Novellen (1847) riihmend 
erwaihnt (Walzel x, 8. 4). Leider lag es mir nicht vor, so muB 
ich es dahingestellt lassen, ob sich Lotzers Namen dort findet. 
Freilich wiirde auch der gegliickte Nachweis von Heines Bekannt- 
schaft mit Lotzer nicht ohneweiters die Beziehung der 9. Strophe 
auf diesen Bauernfiihrer gestatten; denn die dem “ Kiirschner ” 
zugemutete Leugnung der Trinitat paSt schlecht zu ihm, ist 
unvereinbar mit seinen bekannten Ansichten. In der Tat findet 
sich in den von A. Gétze herausgegebenen Schriften Lotzers (Leip- 
zig 1902) keine einzige Stelle, die mit den Heineschen Versen 
vereinbar ware; es hieBe die Dinge allzu willkiirlich pressen, wenn 


: 
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ich besonderes Gewicht auf den Umstand legen wollte, da& Lotzer 
wiederholt ein Bibelwort zitiert, das etwan in trinitaétsfeindlichem 
Sinn deutbar wire: I. Timotheus 2, 5: “es ist Ein Gott und Ein 
Mittler zwischen Gott und den Menschen, nimlich der Mensch 
Christus Jesus ” (S. 30, 44). Immerhin bliebe denkbar, daB Heine 
aus mifverstandener Lektiire oder triigendem Gedachtnis zu fal- 
scher Deutung von Lotzers Lehren geraten sei. Ich will aber nicht 
verhehlen, da8 der beste Kenner der Bauernkriegliteratur, Giinther 
Franz in Marburg, dem ich meinen Einfall zur Begutachtung vor- 
legte, den Bezug fiir abwegig hilt, weil dem Dichter (was aber 
wohl zu skeptisch ist) die Kenntnis von Lotzers Namen und Per- 
son nicht zuzutrauen sei. Einen andern Kiirschner freilich, auf 
den die Verse besser passen wiirden, weif auch G. Franz nicht 
anzugeben. Eh ein solcher gefunden ist, darf sich mein zager 
Erklarungsversuch, dem ich ja selber das Fragezeichen beischreibe, 
vielleicht doch hervorwagen. 

Weit leichter und sicherer faihrt die Deutung der niachsten 
Strophe; der dort erwihnte skeptische “ Schneider ” ist der Kom- 
munist Wilhelm Weitling (1808/71), um den sich neueste Ge- 
schichtsforschung eifrig bemiiht* und iiber den sich Heine auch 
in den Gestéindnissen (Walzel x, S. 165, 168 ff.) hochmiitig-abwei- 
send geiufert hat. Er erwaihnt dort Weitlings Schrift “ Garan- 
tien der Harmonie und Freiheit” (1842), die “lange Zeit der 
Katechismus der deutschen Kommunisten war” und fahrt fort: 
“Die Handwerker bilden den Kern einer Unglaubensarmee, die 
vielleicht nicht sonderlich diszipliniert, aber in doktrineller Bezie- 
hung ganz vorziiglich einexerziert ist. Diese deutschen Hand- 
werker bekennen sich gréBtenteils zum krassesten Atheismus” (S. 
170). 

Daf die kommunistisch-sozialistische Propaganda fiir den Weiter- 
bestand der christlichen Konfessionen gefahrlichste Bedrohung 
schafft, hat Heine zu dutzenden Malen in Vers und Prosa ausge- 
sprochen. Ich erinnere nur an das EHinleitungskaput des Winter- 
miirchens Deutschland, wo der Dichter selber dem “ alten Entsa- 


™Vgl. die einschliigigen Arbeiten von E. Barnikol (1929-32), ferner 
K. Mielcke, Deutscher Frihsozialismus (Stuttgart 1931); O. Brugger, 
Geschichte der deutschen Handwerkervereine in der Schweiz 1836-438 
(Leipzig 1932), und die biographische Skizze von A. Schreiber in Mittel- 
deutsche Lebensbilder II (Magdeburg 1927), S. 266/90. 
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gungslied, dem Eiapopeia vom Himmel, womit man einlullt, wenn 
es greint, das Volk, den grofBen Liimmel ” entgegensetzt “ ein neues 
Lied, ein besseres Lied ” vom hiesigen Himmelreich, vom Himmel- 
reich auf Erden; an den Eingang der Romantischen Schule, wo 
iiber den fleischverdammenden hypokritischen Nazarenismus der 
Stab gebrochen wird: “Die Menschen haben jetzt das Wesen 
dieser Religion erkannt, sie lassen sich nicht mehr mit Anweisun- 
gen auf den Himmel abspeisen, sie wissen, daB auch die Materie 
ihr Gutes hat . . ., und sie vindizieren jetzt die Geniisse der Erde 
. . « Eben weil wir alle Konsequenzen jenes absoluten Spiritualis- 
mus jetzt so ganz begreifen, diirfen wir auch glauben, da’ die 
christkatholische Weltansicht ihre Endschaft erreicht.” (Walzel 
vil, S. 7 f.; vgl. noch S. 140, 201 und den Brief an Laube vom 10. 
Juli 1833 [= Hirth u, 8. 37].) Damit ware denn auch die 
weitere Existenz unserer “armen Drei” bedroht, sie hat alle 
Ursache (Strophe 11) zu jammern und zu flennen. Was sie dann 
weiter monologisiert, wird verstindlich aus einer in den Gestand- 
nissen (xX, S. 152) erwihnten Arbeit des als journalistischer Vor- 
kimpfer des franzésischen Neokatholizismus wirkenden Baron 
d’Eckstein; dieser zu Unrecht ganz vergessene, durch eine Fri- 
bourger These ® aber kiirzlich wieder ins Licht gehobene, merk- 
wiirdige Mensch und Schriftsteller, Abkémmling norddeutscher 
Juden, hatte in seiner Zeitschrift Le Catholique den Nachweis ver- 
sucht, daB sich “das Dogma der Trinitaét schon in den indischen 
Trimurtis befunden ”—also auf eine Jahrtausende alte Vergangen- 
heit zuriickblicke. Aber die hilft nichts—so darf man wohl den 
Schlu& des Gedichtes verstehen—gegen die weltumstiirzende Im- 
pietit eines neu anbrechenden Zeitalters der Vernunft, das allem 
Unsinn den Glauben verweigert. 


% Der Apollogott 


Helene Herrmann (Studien zw Heines Romanzero, Berlin 1906, 
S. 70 ff.) und Elster 11, 8. 9 f., 350 f. bemiihten sich mit viel Hifer 
um Verstindnis der gedanklichen Hintergriinde dieses eigenartigen 
Gedichts. Ohne seinen tieferen symbolischen Gehalt, den Frau 
Herrmann sehr feinsinnig herausarbeitet, leugnen zu _ wollen, 


® Nicolas Burtin, Un semeur d’idées au temps de la Restauration. Le 
Baron d@’Eckstein (Paris 1931). 
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mochte ich dennoch vor iiberspitzten Deutungen warnen. Erstaun- 
licherweise haben die bisherigen Erklairer fast gar nicht darauf 
geachtet,° daB die groBartigen, in echt Heinescher Weise Erhabenes 
und Gemeines oxymorisch verlétenden Verse dem Inhalte nach 
vollig in den (unserem Dichter so lieben!) Motivkreis der Gétter 
im Ezil gehoren und ein metrisches Gegenstiick bilden zu den dort 
in Prosa erzihlten Geschichten. Erscheinen dort (Walzel x, S. 94- 
102) Gott Bacchus zum Superior,seine Begleiter Priapus und Sile- 
nus zum Keller- und Kiichenmeister eines Franziskanerklosters 
“ degradiert,” Merkurius zum schibigen Kramer (S. 102-8) ver- 
wandelt, so begegnen wir in dem Romanzero-Stiick einem zum 
Judenkantor und Schmierenkomédianten herabgekommenen Apollo, 
sehen seine neun Musen zu gemeinen Dirnen erniedrigt. Den 
Deutungswert des Bezugs steigert noch die zeitliche Nahe von 
Romanzero (1851) und Gétter im Eril (1853) und die auffallende 
Tatsache, da8 in dem Prosawerke nebst den eben genannten Giot- 
tern auch Pluto, Neptun, Jupiter einlaéBlicher behandelt, Apollo 
und Mars aber nur ganz nebenbei (S. 93f.) erwaihnt sind; derge- 
stalt darf unser Gedicht mit nicht viel geringerem Recht als die so 
bezeichnete “ Gottin Diana” als eine Art “ Nachtrag zu den Got- 
tern im Exil” (Walzel x, 8. 121) gelten. 


8. Spanische Atriden 


Die Schluf&strophe zeigt im Erstdruck des Romanzero (1851), 
also in der einzigen von Heine durchgesehenen Ausgabe, und 
danach in allen spiiteren Editionen diese Form: 

Don Diego stockte plitzlich, 
Denn der Seneschall des Schlosses 


Kam zu uns und frug uns 
Héflich: ob wir wohlgespeist? — — 


Da& der dritte dieser Verse nicht in Ordnung ist, merkt Elster in 
beiden Auflagen seines “ Heine” an (71, S. 556; *11, 8S. 357). Die 
Strophe wird durch den fehlenden Verstakt arg ladiert, wie man 
besonders beim lauten Lesen empfindet, und da es sich um die 
Schlufstrophe handelt, muf das ganze so groBartige Gedicht darun- 
ter leiden. inen iibersehenen metrischen Fehler solcher Harte 


® Nur Helene Herrmann (Bongsche Ausgabe xv, 164) erkennt “ burleske 
Verwendung des Motivs von den exilierten Gittern.” 
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wird man dem Meister des Romanzero nicht zutrauen, absichtliche 
Verletzung des Schemas an dieser Stelle ergibt weder sachlichen 
noch rhythmischen Sinn. Beides trifft umso mehr fiir die 
Schlufzeile zu. Hohnisch geht die blut- und qualiiberfiillte Ballade 
in ein banales Alltagskompliment aus, das jéh die schier unertrig- 
liche Geschichte abbricht. Da wir es freilich sehr passend, dieses 
schrille Ende metrisch zu untermalen durch rhythmische Disso- 
nanz. Darauf deuten doch wohl auch die beiden Gedankenstriche, 
Ersatzzeichen gewissermafen fiir zwei fehlende Silben. Ich schlage 
vor, kiinftig so zu lesen: 


Kam zu uns und frug uns hiflich: 
Ob wir wohlgespeist? — — 


9. Das Sklavenschiff 


Da in diesem Gedicht umgekehrt ein Vers (132) um einen 
Takt zu lang geriet, hat Elster natiirlich gleichfalls bemerkt (711, 
S. 509; in *11, S. 196, bzw. 366 ist die Notiz auffalligerweise nicht 
wiederholt). Alle Strophenschlufzeilen des Stiicks sind dreihebig 
steigeund, die viertletzte Strophe aber endet vierhebig (Walzel 111, 


S. 221): 
Musik! sagt Albions groBer Dichter. 


Auch dieser Fehler kann nicht beabsichtigt sein, sondern beruht 
auf leicht zu bessernder Fliichtigkeit. Eine von Strodtmann 
mitgeteilte handschriftliche Variante: 


Musik! sagt Shakespeare, der Dichter 


bezeugt, daB auch V. 132 dreihebig werden sollte; aber Heine 
vergaB bei Umformung des allzu damlichen “sagt Shakespeare, 
der Dichter” den Verstakt, mit dem V. 131 in die Folgezeile 
einschreitet, nahm den ganzen Versraum fiir den Ersatz in An- 
spruch und hat die Streichung des leicht entbehrlichen Attributs 
“ groBer ” entweder ganz unterlassen oder in der Druckvorlage 
nicht deutlich genug durchgefiihrt. Man sollte, meine ich, kiinftig 
lesen : 
Musik! sagt Albions Dichter. 


JOSEF KORNER 
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BAUDELAIRE AND LISZT 


Baudelaire first expressed his admiration for Liszt in the mag- 
nificent article written in defence of Wagner on the occasion of the 
first performance at Paris of Tannhaiiser in 1861. Referring to 
him as “ an illustrious pianist, who is also an artist and a philoso- 
pher,” Baudelaire quotes freely from a work published ten years 
earlier, which he recommends in these terms: 

Ici je laisse humblement la parole 4 Liszt, dont, par occasion, je recom- 
mande le livre [Lohengrin et Tannhaiiser] & tous les amateurs de l’art 
profond et raffiné, et qui sait, malgré cette langue un peu bizarre qu’il 


affecte, espéce d’idiome composé d’extraits de plusieurs langues, traduire 
avec un charme infini toute la rhétorique du maitre. 


Two years later, he mentions Liszt’s “delightful study” on 
Chopin and writes the editor of Le Pays that he intends to include 
the Hungarian virtuoso and composer in a series of portraits of 
Dandies, together with Chateaubriand, Barbey d’Aurevilly and 
others. During his self-exile at Brussels, he wrote Manet to send 
him a copy of one of the famous Rhapsodies. The most impressive 
tribute which he paid to the genius of Liszt is found in the prose 
poem “ Le Thyrse,” where the expression of his homage recalls the 
fervor of his tone in writing of those three great idols of his: 
Wagner, Delacroix and Poe. 


Cher Liszt, & travers les brumes, par dela les fleuves, par-dessus les villes 
ot les pianos chantent votre gloire, od l’imprimerie traduit votre sagesse, 
en quelque lieu que vous soyez, dans les splendeurs de la ville éternelle ou 
dans les brumes des pays réveurs que console Gambrinus, improvisant des 
chants de délectation ou d’ineffable douleur, ou confiant au papier vos 
méditations abstruses, chantre de la volupté et de l’Angoisse éternelles, 
philosophe poéte et artiste, je vous salue en l’immortalité! 


Of the relations between the two men, nothing is known except 
the information furnished by this passage in Wagner’s autobiog- 
raphy: 


Another time we (Liszt and Wagner) met for lunch at Gounod’s when we 
had a very dull time, which was only enlivened by poor Baudelaire, who 
indulged in the most outrageous witticisms. This man, criblé de dettes, 
as he told me, and daily compelled to adopt the most extravagant methods 
for a bare subsistence, had repeatedly approached me with adventurous 
schemes for the exploitation of my fiasco. I could not on any account 
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consent to accept any of these, and was glad to find this really capable 
man safe under the eagle-wing of Liszt’s ‘ascendency.’ Liszt took him 
everywhere there was a possibility of a fortune being found. Whether 
this helped him into anything or not, I never knew. I only heard that he 
died a short time afterwards, certainly not from an excess of good fortune. 


There is no mention of Liszt in any of Baudelaire’s published 
letters nor any reference to Baudelaire in those of Liszt. Thanks to 
the kindness of Baron von Matzehm, Director of the Goethe 
Museum, I have been given permission to publish for the first time 
the following letter which is contained in the collection of the 
Liszt Museum at Weimar: 


Monsieur, 


J’ai rencontré aujourd’hui Madame Wagner qui m’a instruit que vous 
aviez regu une brochure de moi sur Wagner, et que vous seriez bien aise 
de me voir. J’ai voulu prévenir votre visite, craignant que vous ne me 
trouviez pas, car je suis plein d’affaires. Je sais que vous partez le 20. 
Je reviendrai vous voir. Il y a bien des années que je désirais trouver 
Voccasion de vous témoigner toute la sympathie que m’inspirent votre 
caractére et votre talent. 


Ch. Baudelaire. 
This letter bears only the address: “ Monsieur Liszt,” which leads 


me to think that it must have been written at Liszt’s residence 
where Baudelaire had called and found him not at home. Although 
there is no date, it is not difficult to approximate it within a few 
days, since the pamphlet on Wagner appeared around the first of 
May, 1861, a few days before Liszt arrived in Paris on his return 
from Weimar. Liszt left again for Vienna on June 7-8, although 
he had intended getting away sooner (on the 20th of May?), for 
Wagner, in one of his letters to Mathilde Wesendonck, expressed 
surprise at finding him still in Paris on his arrival there, May 26th. 
Therefore, it is likely that this note was written in May, 1861, 
between the first and twentieth of the month. Short as it is, this 
letter reveals the interesting fact that Baudelaire’s acquaintance- 
ship with Liszt did not begin before 1861; it is highly probable that 
they never saw each other again after Liszt’s departure in June. 
The luncheon at Gounod’s mentioned by Wagner can be dated with 
certainty as belonging to this period. 
W. T. Banpy 


The University of Wisconsin 
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THEOPHILE DE VIAU’S FRAGMENTS D'UNE HISTOIRE 
COMIQUE AND A LETTER OF SAINT-EVREMOND’S 


Saint-Evremond was born in 1616;+ Théophile de Viau died in 
1626. Hence if Théophile exerted any influence whatever upon 
Saint-Evremond it was not through personal contact. But a few 
years later, when Saint-Evremond began to frequent the home of 
Marion de Lorme, he must have met several of Théophile’s former 
friends and admirers like Des Barreaux, libertins eager to familiar- 
ize him with the poetry of libertinage. Indeed he wrote long after 
at the age of sixty-seven: 

Dans ma jeunesse, on admirait Théophile malgré ses irrégularités et ses 
négligences, qui échappaient au peu de délicatesse des courtisans de ce 


temps. Je l’ai vu décrier depuis par tous les versificateurs, sans aucun 
égard & sa belle imagination et aux grfices heureuses de son génie.* 


Frédéric Lachévre* has shown that Théophile was widely read 
throughout the 17th century and has indicated no less than seventy- 
three editions of his work between 1626 and 1700. Saint-Evremond 
could scarcely have failed to know Théophile’s little prose narrative 
entitled Fragments d’une histoire comique published for the first 


time in 1623.4 The first chapter of these Fragments is a remark- 
able exposition of Théophile’s literary ideas. He says in part: 


Ces larcins qu’on appelle imitation des autheurs anciens, se doivent dire 
des ornemens qui ne sont point & nostre mode. I] faut escrire & la moderne; 
Desmosthene et Virgile n’ont point escrit en nostre temps, et nous ne 
scaurions escrire en leur siécle; leurs livres, quand ils les firent, estaient 
nouveaux, et nous en faisons tous les jours de vieuwr.® 


M. Bray, citing this passage as well as one from Saint-Amant, 
notes that: “En général le XVII° siécle sera moins absolu que 
Théophile et Saint-Amant.” 


1See F. Verdier, “ Date de la naissance de Saint-Evremond,” RHL, xvm1, 
620-6. 

?@uvres mélées de Saint-Evremond (Ed. by Charles Giraud), Paris, 
1865, 1, 465. 

Une seconde révision des ceuvres du poétte Théophile de Viau, Paris, 
1911, p. 10. 

* Frédéric Lachévre, Le procés du poéte Théophile de Viau, Paris, 1909, 
369. 

5 uvres complétes de Théophile, Paris, 1855, m, 12. 

° La formation de la doctrine classique en France, Paris, 1931, p. 164. 
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In one of Saint-Evremond’s letters to Madame de Mazarin, dated 
1677, he expressed himself in language strikingly similar to Théo- 
phile’s : 

Je veux qu’ils (les anciens) nous apprennent 4 bien penser; mais je n’aime 
pas & me servir de leurs pensées. Ce que nous voyons d’eux avait la 
grace de la nouveauté, lorsqu’ils le faisaient: ce que nous écrivons aujour- 


Vhui a vieilli de siécle en siécle, et est tombé comme éteint dans |’entende- 
ment de nos auteurs.’ 


It is not a question here of showing any influence of the Frag- 
ments on Saint-Evremond’s fundamental literary ideas. But he 
may have taken from Théophile the argument that the ancients were 
in fact the moderns of their own day. Certainly, in this instance, 
the phrasing of Saint-Evremond’s letter is enough like the Frag- 
ments to suggest at least a reminiscence on the part of the author. 
The only importance of such a reminiscence is to reaffirm by a minor 
detail the known relationship between the “ moderns ” in the second 
half of the 17th century and their precursors in the first half. 


Howarp S. JorDAN 
The University of Minnesota 


BRETON, ELYOT, AND THE COURT OF HONOUR 


In 1679 there was printed in London a little pamphlet consisting 
of four leaves (an elaborate title-page and seven pages of text) 
and bearing the following title: 


The Court of Honour or, The Vertuous Protestant’s Locking-glass: being 
the true and lively characters (or descriptions of the chief and most noble 
worthies that maintain any pious princes crown, or make happy a king- 
dom: with their several qualifications, dignities and tytles. Wherein good 
kings may view their own images, virtuous noblemen see their own pic- 
tures, subjects learn loyal obedience, and all sorts of men, behold (as 
in a mirrour) their own excellencies and graces, vices or defects: to 
persevere in the one, and forsake the other. [Here follow the titles of 
eleven characters.] The like not extant. Written by a royalist, a person 
of quality: one that fears God, and honoureth the king. 


God save the king, preserve his crown, 
Defend the church, tread rebels down. 


With { 
Printed by A. Purslow, and Tho. Haly. 1679. 


} Allowance. 


™@uvres mélées de Saint-Evremond, Paris, 1865, m1, 178. 
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It is evidently a rare work.* The copy in the Newberry Library 
is in a pamphlet volume with the binder’s title, “Satirical &c. 
1641-82. XXXII Tracts.” The title-page makes two false claims 
for the work: it is said to be entirely new (“ the like not extant ”’) 
and to have been “ written by a royalist, a person of quality.” The 
fact is that the eleven characters which make up three-fourths of 
the text are drawn from Nicholas Breton’s The Good and the 
Badde,? printed by George Purslowe in 1616, and the remainder is 
from Sir Thomas Elyot and probably another source as yet uni- 
dentified. 

Breton’s work consists of fifty characters of the worthy and 
unworthy king, worthy queen, worthy and unworthy prince, worthy 
and unworthy privy councilor, and so on down the scale. The 
anonymous compiler of The Court of Honour has elected to reprint 
only the “ worthy ” characters of the king, prince, privy councilor, 
nobleman, bishop or minister, judge, knight and commander in the 
wars, gentleman, lawyer, soldier, and physician. In reproducing 
these he has made very few changes except to “ improve ” the style 
and in several instances to insert a phrase to make the matter more 
relevant to the situation involving Charles II and his counselors. 
For example, “ A Worthy Prince” of Breton is changed to read 


1 Although it is primarily a character-book, it is not listed in Gwendolen 
Murphy’s Bibliography of English Character-books, 1608-1700 (Oxford, 
1925), and I have found no trace of it either in a number of printed 
catalogues of well-known collections or in the standard bibliographies. 

? The full title runs as follows: “The Good and the Badde, or Descrip- 
tions of the Worthies, and Unworthies of This Age. Where the best may 
see their graces, and the worst discerne their basenesse. London, printed 
by George Purslowe for John Budge, and are to be sold at the great south- 
dore of Paules, and at Brittaines Bursse. 1616.” The dedicatory epistle 
is signed “Nicholas Breton.” This work was reprinted by Sir Egerton 
Brydges in Archaica, 2 vols. (London, 1815), vol. 1, pt. 5, and by A. B. 
Grosart in his edition of Breton’s Works, 2 vols. [Edinburgh], 1879, vol. 
1m. The latter text is used here. A reprint of about half of Breton’s char- 
acters, with some changes and additions, appeared as “ England’s Selected 
Characters, Describing the Good and Bad Worthies of This Age. Where 
the best may see their graces, and the worst discerne their basenesse. The 
particulars be these, [Here follow the titles of twenty-eight characters.] 
London, printed for T. S. 1643.” On this Miss Murphy comments (op. 
cit., p. 28): “The book is carelessly printed and new characters inserted 
to suit the current taste are out of harmony with Breton’s work.” I have 
not seen a copy of this edition. 
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“ (A Worthy Prince) such is our King, whom God long preserve ” ; 
to his characterization of the privy councilor as “a watch-towre to 
give warning of the enemy” is added the duty “ to discover trea- 
son, & apprehend the traitors, and bring them to condign punish- 
ment”; in the character of the bishop or minister Breton’s “ who 
with a generall pardon upon confession of sinne, upon the fruit of 
repentance, gives assurance of comfort” is changed to “ who with 
a pronunciation of a general pardon upon a general and a particu- 
lar confession of sin, the fruit of Repentance and faith in the 
merits of Christ, gives a full assurance of comfort”; and into 
Breton’s character of “ A Worthy Souldier ” the compiler has in- 
serted the requirement that his soldier is to be “the refeller of 
Rebellion, and the chastizer of the Rebells.” 

Following the last character in The Court of Honour is an 
extract of almost a page in length from Sir Thomas Elyot’s The 
Boke Named the Governour (1531), in which Elyot employs the 
illustration of the colony of bees to prove that a monarchy is the 
best form of government.* The work concludes with what is prob- 
ably an excerpt from another author on the relationship of a king 
and his counselors, the source of which, though probably an ob- 
vious one, I have been unable to learn. Thus, almost if not all the 
pamphlet is a compilation of older authors brought out in a time 
of fear and uncertainty to serve as a piece of propaganda in sup- 
port of King Charles II against his enemies. 

Something may be surmised regarding the choice of Breton for 
this purpose. His The Good and the Badde had been printed by 
George Purslowe, who, after his death in 1632, was “ succeeded by 
his widow Elizabeth, who made over the business to John Havi- 
land, Robert Young and Miles Flesher.”* In time George Purs- 
lowe, in all probability the son of the elder George and Elizabeth, 
took over the business.° Upon his death in 1664, his widow, Anne 
Purslowe, carried on, and about 1677 became associated with 


*Ed. H. H. S. Croft, 2 vols. (London, 1883), 1, 11-13. The passage 
begins, “ Wherefore undoubtedly the best and most sure governance,” and 
ends with “expelled from that company.” The compiler has here freely 
modernized his text and again made alterations to suit his purpose. 

*A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers . . . 1557-1640 (London, 
1910), p. 222. 

* Henry R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Booksellers and Printers ... 
from 1641 to 1667 (London, 1907), p. 150. 
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Thomas Haley, the firm which brought out the pamphlet under 
discussion.® It is thus probable that a copy of Breton’s The Good 
and the Badde had been in the family of its original printer for 
some sixty-three years and in 1679 was made use of by his 
daughter-in-law and her partner in the manner indicated. 


Vircit B. HELTZEL 
Northwestern University 


A NOTE ON THE SPANISH TRAGEDY 


Hieronimo’s soliloquy in The Spanish Tragedy, III, xiii, 1-44, 
is of the utmost importance, for in it he first determines to match 
with deceit and hypocrisy the villainy of his opponents. Since 
Hieronimo enters with a book in his hand and in the course of the 
speech quotes lines from Seneca’s Agamemnon, Troades, and 
Oedipus, it is a natural inference that the book is a volume of 
Seneca and that he is turning the leaves and commenting on pas- 
sages which seem to him most appropriate for his present state of 
mind. Accordingly, Kyd’s editor, Mr. F. 8. Boas, assigns the 
opening line of the soliloquy, “ Vindicta mihi,” to the pseudo- 
Senecan Octavia, “ Vindicta debetur mihi.” However, the actual 
line in Octavia (849) takes the form of a question, “ haec vindicta 
debetur mihi?” which Nero flings at his prefect who has reported 
mildly that the rebellion “ Populi furorem caedem paucorum .. . 
compressum affero.” It is, therefore, a bloodthirsty and ironical 
query, since Nero’s idea of a proper revenge follows in line 861: 
“ Caedem sororis poscit et dirum caput.” 

Such a question, especially in its Senecan context, has no bear- 
ing on the lines which immediately follow in Hieronimo’s soliloquy : 


I, heauen will be reuenged of euery ill; 
Nor will they suffer murder vnrepaide. 


On the contrary, these lines indicate that Hieronimo is thinking 
of the well-known biblical injunction “ Mihi vindicta: ego retri- 
buam, dicit Dominus ” (Romans 12:19), since he first agrees with 


*Henry R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers .. . 
from 1668 to 1725 (Oxford, 1922), p. 245. 
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and then paraphrases this divine promise. Certainly on hearing 
Vindicta mihi from his lips the Elizabethan audience would 
inevitably recall not Seneca but the Bible, for this was the stan- 
dard and familiar text quoted in sermons and tracts against pri- 
vate revengefulness.* Recognition of this fact is necessary if we 
are fully to share in the shock to the Elizabethan audience when 
Hieronimo enters meditating revenge, with God’s injunction natu- 
rally predominant in his thoughts, and is then seduced by reading 
in his volume of Seneca to cut himself off from God’s protection 
in seeking his own means of vengeance. No other dramatic device 
could so sharply contrast the Christian ideal of revenge which 
Hieronimo refuses with the pagan which he thereafter follows. 
But fully to appreciate this contrast we must recognize that Vin- 
dicta mihi comes to his mind from his meditations on God’s promise 
and not from his volume of Seneca, and that the soliloquy drama- 
tizes his rejection of a Christian revenge by quotations from 
Seneca matched against this from the Bible. 


FREDSON BowERrs 
The University of Virginia 


SIR CLEGES AND UNSEASONABLE GROWTH IN 
HAGIOLOGY 


When pe bow3he was in hys hond 
Gren leuys pber-on he fond 
And ronde beryes in fere.* 


Folk-lore motifs in the legends of the saints are more numerous 
than a cursory examination of the popular collections would lead 
one to believe. Many materials which are preserved in romances 
and tales have contemporary and often earlier positions in hagiology. 
The collector of miracles finds many an interesting parallel to the 
wonders told by the minstrels. Preservation of so much folk-lore 


1 See especially, Thomas Becon, The Early Works, ed. Ayre, p. 323, and 
his Exposition of the Ten Commandments, p. 267; also Cotton MS. Titus 
© Iv, fol. 39v. A full discussion of the significance of this divine promise 
to the Elizabethans is given in L. B. Campbell, “Theories of Revenge in 
Renaissance England,” MP., xxvii (1931), 281-96. 

1 Middle English Humorous Tales in Verse, ed. by G. H. McKnight, The 
Belles-Lettres Series (Boston, 1913), p. 45, ll. 198-200. 
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is in itself important. There is no need to suggest that there was 
any borrowing at all from saints’ legends. The presence of the 
material would be enough to make the lay-author aware of its 
existence, since the legends of the saints were so numerous and so 
widely disseminated. 

The appearance of cherries ripened on Christmas is one of the 
motivating forces in the pleasant tale of Sir Cleges, the generous 
knight, who regains his lost prestige by means of this miraculous 
event. Hagiology presents a number of similar unseasonable 
growths. Most of these curiosities have remained isolated. An 
interesting group is that found in Celtic legends. The phenomenon 
appears several times in sources not far from the setting mentioned 
in the tale: 

They dwellyd by Cardyff syde (1. 87) 


One day in the early autumn St. Ciaranus of Saigir (Kieran, 
Piran) spread his cloak (a clean cloth or a wisp of straw in some 
versions) over a fine patch of blackberries. The following spring 
King Aengus and his queen stopped at the house of his chief 
Conchrid. During the festivities, the queen fell in love with the 
chief. (‘ In convivio iam illo regina amavit predictum ducem Con- 
chrid valde.’) Conchrid, although he liked the lady very much, 


did not want to sin. The queen became love-sick and fell into a 
dangerous languishment. She expressed a longing for blackberries. 
Her host took his troubles to the saint, who, ‘ misit ad veprem sub 
sindone candido tenentem in silva moros ab auptumpno usque ad 
Aprilem ; et vas plenum moris regine inde allatum est.’ The lady 
was so surprised at this miracle that she was cured of her love and 
confessed her sin.? 

Blackberries (or mulberries, morum may mean either) appear 
again in the legend of St. Kentigern. The whim of a minstrel 
creates a dilemma. A certain Irishman, who played so well on the 
timbrel and harp that the king offered him a choice of rewards, 
all of which he refused because he said all such things were better 
in Ireland, demanded a dish of blackberries, It being shortly 
after Christmas, the king could see no way of fulfilling the request. 
St. Kentigern reminded the king of an incident which he had 


2C. Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae (Oxford, 1910), 1, 224. See 
also Bollandist Society, Acta Sanctorum (= ASS.), Mar. I, 395, col. 2, and 
C. Plummer, Lives of the Irish Saints (Oxford, 1922), 1, 105. 
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forgotten. During a summer hunt when he had become excessively 
warm, the king had cast off his cloak and left it behind him on a 
bush. The saint told him to find the cloak, and he would discover 
berries well-preserved beneath the garment ... ‘super dumum 
veprium expassum, invenies et subtus mora matura satis, adhuc 
recentia et ad sumendum ydonea.’ ® 

A man urged St. Barrus to do a miracle. The saint knew he 
was being tempted, but he good-naturedly complied. Although it 
was spring, the nut-tree under which they were sitting matured 
nuts so that it was full.* 

A certain king’s son was sick and pining. It was winter and he 
demanded apples and certain herbs . . . ‘ad refrigerandum calo- 
rem intolerabilem, quo interius uxuror, pomis, et accidolis opus mihi 
est pro remedio sanitatis opportuno.’ By St. Berrachus’ prayer 
this was accomplished in a surprising fashion, for the fruit grew 
upon willows ... ‘fiat ut hii salices poma producant, et terra 
accidulas germinet.’ 

It is told that St. Aidus made apples to grow on unfruitful trees.® 
However, the legend of St. Brynach (Bernacus) carries us definitely 
to The Land of Cockaygne. Not having food to feed a royal guest, 
the saint went to an oak tree and picked bread, drew wine from a 
brook and changed stones in the brook to fish.” 


° A. P. Forbes, Lives of 8. Ninian and 8. Kentigern. The Historians of 
Scotland (Edinburgh, 1874), chap. xxviii, p. 227: Quo modo joculator 
quidam dona regis respuens, discum plenum moris recentibus, post natalam 
Dominici postulavit: et per Sanctum Kentegernum acceperit. 

**nux, sub cuius umbra erant, fluit in sinus eorum nuces maturissimas, 
ita ut pleni essent.’ Plummer, op. cit., 1, 69. 

°C. Plummer, op. cit., I, 78; ASS., Feb., 11, 834, col. 2. St. Coemgenus 
also produced apples on a willow. ‘Et illa salix adhuc omni anno poma 
Dei nutu producit.’ Plummer, I, 251; ASS., June, I, p. 320, col. 1. See also 
St. Carthacus (Mochudus) who ‘ in hieme arborem poma jubet ferre.’ ASS., 
May, II, 381, col. 1. St. Maedoc produced apples upon both birches and 
alders. Plummer, 1, 161. 

* A man who brought the saint the seeds of apples, also brought unfruit- 
ful trees with the others. This made no difference to the saint, ‘sed sanctus 
Aidus omnia communiter plantans, et de his arboribus infructuosis, ligna 
fructifera cum pomis fecit.’ W. J. Rees, Lives of the Cambro British Saints 
(Llandovery, 1853), p. 249. 

7™W. J. Rees, ibid., p. 298. See also La Bienheureuse Jeanne-Marie de 
Maillé, P. Guérin, Les Petits Bollandistes (Paris, 1878), Iv, 36. Bread 
grows from a flower in this instance. 
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In none of these examples which might geographically have been 
associated with Sir Cleges do we have mention of cherry trees. 
Perhaps cherries were not native to Celtic regions. Cherries in 
winter are found upon the continent. Blessed Gerard produced 
this fruit in January for a sick man.* St. Lasreanus caused filberts 
to come to being in the spring,® and St. Francisca made a grape- 
vine grow grapes in January.’® St. Rita is more versatile; she 
made both figs to ripen and roses to bloom in her garden during the 
winter." 

We are told of winter-blooming trees in many instances without 
knowing whether they bore fruit or not.’? 

The cherry miracle in Sir Cleges has much precedent in hagi- 
ology. In nearly every case the legends quoted are older than the 
tale. Sir Cleges, however, loses none of its pleasantness for having 
used material which was familiar to the readers of saints’ 
biographies. 

C. Grant Loomis 

Harvard University 


® ASS., May, 111, 249, col. 2: ‘ Aliquando aegrotans Januario mense, qua- 
tuor cerasa appetiuit, et cuidam suae sorori viduae mandavit ea carptum 
iret.’ See also Le Bienheureux Sanctés D’Urbino, Les Petits Bollandistes, Ix, 
539-540, and St. Jean-Joseph de la Croix, who produced peaches, ibid., III, 
174. 

® ASS., Apr., 11, 546, col. 1. 

20 ASS., Mar., 11, *95, col. 1. 

11 Surius, Historiae seu Vitae Sanctorum (Turin, n.d.), xt, 448. St. 
Julian’s tomb was covered with fresh roses in November. See H. L. Bordier, 
Georges Florent Grégoire, Evéque de Tours, Les Livres des Tours, Les 
Livres des Miracles (Paris, 1857), 1, 386. Fennel bloomed all winter at 
St. Wiborada’s tomb. Cf. ASS., May, 1, 291, col. 1. See also St. Leopardus, 
ASS., Nov., m1, 376, col. 2. 

12 Blessed John the Good caused a fig tree to bloom in November, ASS., 
Oct., Ix, 761, col. 1; at the translation of St. Zenobius, an elm tree put 
forth leaves in the middle of January, ASS., May, v1, 53, col. 2; a plantain 
sprouts leaves under the snow, Analecta Bollandiana, xvitl, 325; and un- 
specified trees show surprising winter growth in the following legends: 
St. Gratianus, ASS., Oct. x, 21, col. 2; St. Benedict, ASS., Mar., m1, 305, 
col. 1; St. John Abbot, ASS., Mar., m1, 31, col. 2; St. William the hermit, 
ASS., Feb., 1, 498, col. 2; St. Eulalia, Gregory of Tours, op. cit., 1, 250; 
St. Gudule, Petits Bollandistes, 1, 228; and St. John of Perugia, B. Mom- 
britius, Sanctuarium seu Vitae Sanctorum (Paris, 1910), 01, fol. 33". 
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If Chaucer had not displayed himself as a mathematician or, at 
least, as an amateur of more than random talents by his translation 
of the Treatise on the Astrolabe and by not infrequent references 
to mathematical affairs in his other works, one might ignore the 
plain inferences to be drawn from the opening lines of the third 
book of the Knight’s Tale. But Chaucer had a mind which was 
curious over details and which was given to a sort of meticulous care 
when scientific subjects were involved. That he could combine this 
characteristic with unblushing exaggeration and “romancing” is 
apparent throughout the tale, and sometimes in his haste when he 
attempts to give verisimilitude to his fanciful descriptions by being 
apparently factual in details, he fails by giving information which 
will not bear scrutiny. 

The passage in question is a perfect illustration. Chaucer had 
before him the one hundred and eighth and the one hundred and 
tenth stanzas of the seventh book of the Teseide, which gave him the 
dimensions of Theseus’ stadium. Of these he accepted the mile 
circumference but balked at the idea of five hundred tiers of specta- 
tors. Well he might. He reduced the number to sixty, but failed 
to apply ars-metrike, geometrie or acontynge—his augrym stones 
layen faire apart. If we allow twenty inches for each spectator and 
two feet for the width of each tier, it will be seen by a fairly simple 
calculation that the gross capacity of Chaucer’s revised structure 
was 203,552. Deducting ten percent for aisles and vomitoria leaves 
a net of over 180,000, at least four and a half times the population 
of fourteenth-century London. In his attempt to avoid the manifest 
absurdity of his source, he made a substitution which he did not 
test and produced an absurdity differing only in degree from that 
which he had rejected. Swift’s scrupulous care in handling dimen- 
sions and proportions in Lilliput offers an excellent contrast. 


STEPHEN J. HERBEN 


Bryn Mawr Oollege 
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AN IRISH VERSION OF THE FALSE KNIGHT UPON 
THE ROAD 


Although half a dozen versions of The False Knight upon the 
Road (Child, 3) have been found in America, the existence of this 
haunting ballad in the British Isles has been attested hitherto only 
by the two versions in Motherwell’s Minstrelsy (Child A and B) 
and the one from Galloway collected by Macmath (Child C). We 
have had no clear evidence therefore of its circulation outside of 
Scotland, although the interesting version printed by Mr. Phillips 
Barry in The Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxiv, 344, was sung 
by a French girl, who had learned it from an Irish source. 

In these circumstances it is enlightening to discover that an Irish 
version of the ballad has been of record for nearly a century and a 
quarter. C. R. Maturin, in his very feeble novel Women; or, Pour 
et Contre, Edinburgh, 1818 (1, 27-28), makes a madwoman sing 
as follows: 


Oh, I wish you were along with me, 
Said the false-knight, as he rode; 
And our Lord in company, 

Said the child, and he stood. 


Oh, I wish you were in yonder well, 
Said the false knight, as he rode; 
And you in the pit of hell, 

Said the child, and he stood. 


That Maturin had heard this sung is clear from his comment, 
to the effect that the woman “ was singing a fragment of an Irish 
ballad evidently of monkish composition, and of which the air has 
all the monotonous melancholy of the chaunt of the cloister.” As 
Motherwell did not publish his collection until 1827, this Irish 
version is thus the earliest of which we have any record. One won- 
ders whether it caught the eye of Sir Walter Scott, since he recom- 
mended Women to Constable, read the preface before the book was 
published,* and wrote an elaborate notice of it for the Edinburgh 
Review.? He scarcely could have failed, one would think, to notice 
the ballad. 


+See his tactful letter of advice to Maturin, February 26, 1818, Lockhart, 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, v, 300-303. 
234-257. 
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Apart from its interest as showing that the ballad was sung in 
Ireland during the early years of the nineteenth century, Maturin’s 
fragment throws some light on two of the versions found in 
America. It resembles only remotely those from Maine and Mis- 
souri, but is similar to Sharp’s version B from North Carolina * 
and extraordinarily close to the one published by Professor Davis 
from Virginia.* The striking parallelism must convince one, I 
believe, that at least the version of which the two specimens men- 
tioned are variants was brought to America by Irish settlers. 


GorDON Hatt GEROULD 
Princeton University 


BRACK 


An unrecorded use of the word brack occurs in the will of Henry 
Darnell of Anne Arundel County, Maryland, 1711, in the phrase 
‘at head of Western Brack of Patuxent River.’ It is difficult to 
determine exactly the sense in which the word was used in this 
instance. There is, of course, the possibility of an error in orthog- 
raphy and that brack is merely a misspelling of “ branch,” for this 
stream is at the present time called “ The Western Branch.”? The 
possibility of an error in transcription has been checked and can be 
dismissed. In the original will the word stands as quoted, brack. 

If we assume that the word was correctly written, there are several 
possible explanations of this use of brack, but for a more complete 
understanding of this term it is first necessary to throw further 
light on the information already given in the NED. and Thornton.*® 

The NED. gives several definitions for brack which are of interest 


* Campbell and Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appa- 
lachians, ed. M. Karpeles, 1932, 1, 4. 

*A. K. Davis, Jr., Traditional Ballads of Virginia, 1929, p. 61. 

1 Jane Baldwin Cotton, Maryland Calendar of Wills, Baltimore, 1907, 111, 
196. 

? Although this stream was for some time called “The Western Branch 
of the Patuxent River” it is now simply “ Western Branch”; indicating 
a slight transition in the meaning of branch. In the former case it implies 
a “subdivision,” while in the latter it is used as “ stream.” 

* Richard H. Thornton, An American Glossary, London, 1912, I, ii. 
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for the purposes of this note: 1— a breach or break; 2— a freshet; 
3— a cliff, crag, or rock; 4~— brackish water. 

Under brack in the third sense, the NED. gives two quotations 
showing its use. The first, taken from “ Hickscorner ” in Hazlitt’s 
edition of Dodsley,* consists of two lines: 


Then thrown in a raft, and so about borne 
On rocks or brachs for to run,... 


Unfortunately, the NZD. overlooked Hazlitt’s footnote on this word 
in which he said, ‘ This word, in its present sense, shoals, seems to 
be unglossed.’ This example, then, by no means fits the definition 
under which it stands. The other quotation given by the NED. in 
illustrating brack as “ a cliff, crag, or rock,” is also open to question. 
The example given is from Florio (1598) : ‘ Bricche—crags, cliffs, or 
brackes in hills.’ But in the word list given in Farmer’s ® edition 
of “ Hickscorner” brachs is defined as “an opening in a coast, 
cliff, or anything similar: breach is still good Scots. Also shoals.” 
Hence in the two quotations given by the NED. to illustrate brack 
as “a cliff, crag, or rock,” the first probably uses the word as 
“ shoals,” and the other may possibly be using it as “ an opening or 
breach.” 

Thornton ° in his foreword gives an American use of brack, which, 
incidentally, is not included in the DAE. although the word in this 
sense is obsolete in England. He defines the word as “ cliff or rock ” 
and quotes several lines from an American newspaper:* ‘ Then 
keep the south brack aboard (sic) until they get to the point of 
South Beach.’ If Thornton had quoted a little more fully, it is 
probable that he would have given not only a different definition 
for this word, but also an explanation of its source. A more com- 
plete quotation is: 

Then run ... until they are within the bar, which they will easily see, 


by the breaking of the sea upon it; then keep the south brack aboard until 
they get to the point of Tucker’s, or South Beach... . 


From this it would seem that the word was used to mean “ shoals ” 
and that it got its meaning from the “ breaking ” of the water over 
the bar. 


4 W. Carew Hazlitt, ed., A select collection of Old English Plays originally 
published by Robert Dodsley in the year 1744, London, 1874, 1, 185. 

5 John S. Farmer, Siw Anonymous Plays, First Series, London, 1905, 235. 

* Gazette of the United States, Philadelphia, September 10, 1796, p. 3. 
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In attempting to determine the use of brack as found in Darnell’s 
will, several of the foregoing definitions can be eliminated. The 
idea of a cliff or crag does not apply, for the word as used in the 
will quite definitely refers to a stream. The fact that the “ Western 
Brack ” is a running stream would eliminate the idea of “ brackish.” 
Neither is it likely that any idea of “a freshet ” would be intended, 
for in conjunction with “ Western” it would also imply an inter- 
mittent quality to the main stream, the Patuxent. Brack in the 
sense of shoals would hardly be fitting for a stream. It might apply 
to a portion of the stream, but then it would refer to a condition 
existing in its bed rather than to the stream itself. 

However, in the sense of “an opening,” brack might possibly be 
applied to a stream. That is, if a person stood at the confluence of 
two streams and looked upstream there would appear to be two 
vistas or openings in the surrounding country. This effect would 
be heightened if the banks of the streams were heavily wooded as 
was probably the case at this early date, 1711. Yet, as this sense 
of brack, limited by “ Western,” is fitting only when looking up- 
stream from the fork (the will refers to the head of the stream), 
and as it would apply to the valley rather than to the stream proper, 
it does not seem probable that this meaning explains Darnell’s use 
of the word. 

A further possibility is that brack was used as a clipped form of 
bracchium. Henry Darnell was the father-in-law of Charles Carroll, 
one of a family of lawyers; so it is not improbable that the person 
who phrased this will had more than a smattering of Latin and 
might well use bracchiwm to mean the branch of a river. In so 
far as I can find, the word “ branch ” was not used for this stream 
prior to 1717, consequently brack would not be contrary to previous 
usage. The Patuxent River has one main branch on the west side, 
which explains the definitive wording, “the Western Brack.” 


J. Louis KuETHE 
The Johns Hopkins University Library 
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BOSWELL ON SPELLING 


In the Preface to his Account of Corsica (Glasgow, 1768) Boswell 
defends his orthography (pp. xviii-xix). He laments that “ of late 
it has become the fashion to render our language more neat and 
trim by leaving out k after c, and u in the last syllable of words 
which used to end in our.” Dr. Johnson is praised for preserving 
the ‘k, in his Dictionary, “as a mark of Saxon original.” The 
‘u’ has been retained by Johnson, too, in ‘ our’ endings, although 
he does omit it occasionally. 

“T have retained,” says Boswell, “the k, and have taken upon 
me to follow a general rule with regard to words ending in our. 
Wherever a word originally Latin has been transmitted to us 
through the medium of the French, I have written it with the char- 
acteristical u.” Boswell apologizes for this, stating that he is “ one 
of those who are curious in the formation of language in its various 
modes; and therefore wish that the affinity of English with other 
tongues may not be forgotten.” He asks that future printings of 
his book respect his orthography. S.C. Roberts,’ however, points 
out that Boswell let four errors slip by in the third edition. These 
remarks of Boswell’s are not listed in A. G. Kennedy’s Bibliography 
of Writings on the English Language (Cambridge and New Haven, 
1927). 


RicHarD C. Boys 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ON SPANISH MUNCHO, PORTUGUESE MUITO 


In LaneuaGE 13, 317-8 (1937), under the head “ Old and Dia- 
lectical Spanish muncho, Portuguese muito,” Max A. Luria writes: 


Among the explanations for the presence of n in Spanish and nasaliza- 
tion in Portuguese, the following have been suggested by Menéndez 
Pidal: “Otras veces, sin razén aparente se desliza un sonido entre los 
latinos; las letras sefialades [correct reading: afiadidas] son nasales y 
liquidas.” He adds further: “En la mayoria de estos casos la nasal 
afiadida es un reflejo de otra nasal que hay en el mismo vocablo.” Simi- 
larly Meyer-Liibke says: “On a déj& montré . . . que dans beaucoup de 


+ Journal of a Tour to Corsica (Cambridge, 1923), p. xvi. 
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localités une m et une m initiales de la syllabe nasalisent la voyelle 
suivante.” 

In the absence of more tangible evidence, the explanations suggested 
would appear to be reasonable. It would seem, however, that the origin 
of the nasalization in muncho and muito may be traced to Vulgar Latin. 
Grandgent cites the Vulgar Latin muntu<multu. Muntu apparently per- 
sisted in Portuguese as is evidenced by the current popular form munto 
(pronounced muntu or mitu). It is very likely that muntu>munto must 
have existed also in Spanish. What probably took place was that both 
mucho and muito<multu came under the influence of Vulgar Latin muntu, 
thus giving the forms muncho and muito (myitu). 


Unfortunately for Luria’s unbuttressed surmise, the alleged 
occurrence of “ Vulgar Latin muntu < multu” does not by any 
means prove the viable existence of the nasalization in the 
speech of the Latin period; muntu did not become munto in 
Spanish-Portuguese; neither mucho nor muito < multu came 
under the influence of Vulgar Latin muntu, even disregarding 
the anachronism. 

In CIL is an inscription,’ next to the last line of which reads: 
SI VALES NON MVNTV-‘CvRO. The m and n of muntu are somewhat 
mutilated. An editorial note reads: “ Mvntv scriptum esse vide- 
tur pro multum.” This inscriptional form is cited by Sommer? 
and Stolz-Schmalz* and was picked up by Grandgent. The Stolz- 
Schmalz grammar comments: “ offenbar an tantum angeglichen 
(wie spiter altfrz. mont: Jordan Altfrz. El.-B. 221 mit Erklar- 
ung).” Niedermann argued for Greek influence.‘ 

A Latin muntu would become monto in Spanish-Portuguese. 
That would give us a form monto alongside of molto, which latter 
form must have persisted for a while without palatalization and 
vowel change. It is quite unlikely that two words meaning 
“much” or “many” and so closely alike in form should have 
gone through centuries of collateral existence in both Latin and 
Romance, in the same dialectical area. An examination of Romance 
warrants no hypothesis that a form muntu went through the Late 
Latin period and was delivered to Romance. 


1 Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, Berlin, 1863- 4, 1593. 

2F, Sommer, Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, Heidel- 
berg, 1914, 168. 

8 Stolz-Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik, Munich, 1928, 167. 

*M. Niedermann, Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Leipzig, 1915, 
1090-1. 
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The group né does not admit palatalization of the ¢, as the treat- 
ment of the following Latin forms will prove: ante, contra, dente, 
fronte, mente, planta, plantagine, ponte, sentire, tantu, ventre, 
ventu. The palatalization of the / and ¢ in the consonantal group 
lt is a phenomenon of the separate, independent development of 
Spanish, as the palatalization of the 7 alone is a Portuguese charac- 
teristic. Even if we grant a fairly early date for this change, it 
seems to me that throughout the entire Latin period the utmost 
phonological change must have been to molto. Romance con- 
tinuants, including forms in nt, are listed in Pugcariu’s dic- 
tionary.© A further change, a change in vocalism from o to wu, 
was effected after the Iberian-Latin palatalization had taken place. 
Therefore, any contamination between multu and muntu resulting 
in muito and muncho must have occurred fairly far inside of the 
Portuguese and Spanish periods, respectively. No Spanish-Portu- 
guese monto is attested. As for the Portuguese form, “even up 
to the time of Camoens it had not the nasal sound.” ® 

It is exceedingly risky to deduce a popular Latin form from 
such an isolated occurrence as the inscriptional form cited. It is 
equally daring to suggest that this contamination, if such it be, 
furnished the basis for the Romance nasal forms. Certainly as to 
Spanish-Portuguese, formidable phonological objections intervene 
against Luria’s suggestion. 

Both Meyer-Liibke and Menéndez Pidal are of course treating 
the phenomenon as one taking place outside of the period of Latin 
speech. The explanation repeated by these two scholars is a mere 
groping in the dark—ingenious, but fundamentally nothing more 
than suppositive. 

Even such a widespread Romance form as rendere need not 
reflect a general replacement of reddere within the Late Latin 
peviod itself. Luria’s suggestion, as I have shown, is wholly 
untenable. 


EPHRAIM Cross 
The College of the City of New York 


5S. Puscariu, Htymologisches Wérterbuch der rumédnischen Sprache, 
Heidelberg, 1905. 

*J. Dunn, A Grammar of the Portuguese Language, Washington, 1928, 
36. 


FAIRE RAVOIR LES GAGES 


FAIRE RAVOIR LES GAGES 


In Villon’s famous ballade, beginning “ Je meurs de seuf auprés 
de la fontaine,” the next to last line, 


Que fais je plus? Quoy? Les gaiges ravoir, 


has given rise to a certain amount of discussion. Before Foulet 
and Charlier had controverted the assumption, it was generally 
held, because of this line, that Villon had made two visits to Blois. 
These critics showed, however, that “ ravoir les gages ” here means, 
not “to receive one’s wages again,” but “to redeem one’s pledges.” 
Foulet, reading sais for fais, translated the line: “Que sais-je 
encore? Peut-étre rentrer en possession de mes gages.” 

The reading of both manuscripts, however, is fais, not sais,’ and 
les does not necessarily mean mes. A passage in the Roman de la 
Rose ow de Guillaume de Dole (ed. Servois, SATF, 1893) appar- 
ently supplies the correct interpretation. There the emperor 
Conrad, after attending a great tourney, takes upon himself the 
redemption of his guests’ pledges: 


. il envoia ses seneschaus 
D’une part et d’autre as chevaus, 
Qui portent argent et avoir 
Por fere les gages ravoir 
A trestoz ceuls qui voudrent prendre. (Il. 2836-40) ? 


The practice of great lords who requited those in their service by 
redeeming their pledges and thus paying their debts is well known.* 
Here the emperor becomes generous on a magnificent scale—dont 
ses pris monta mout en France (1. 2835). 

Apparently, our needy tramp of a Villon—bien recueully, de- 
bouté de chascun—at the end of his ballade of improbable contra- 
dictions assumes the humorous réle of a grand seigneur (perhaps 
as a broad hint to that prince clement, Charles d’Orléans, to play a 
similar part), puns on two meanings of the verb faire, and asks: 


1Cf. MLN., xtvml, 1932, p. 498, for references to Foulet, Charlier, a colla- 
tion of the manuscripts, and my former, incorrect attempt to translate this 
line. 

2 Ed. Rita Lejeune, Paris, 1936, ll. 2845-49. 

® See Tobler, Vermischte Beitriége, 5te Reihe, Leipzig, 1912, p. 244. 
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“What else do Ido? What? Why, I have pledges redeemed! ”; 
in other words, I poor debtor—welcomed cordially, rebuffed by 
everyone—pay the debts of others! But the possibility of a double 
entendre cannot be excluded, and it may well be that the expression 
has a second meaning, i.e. “lose my pledges again,” faire ravoir 
mes gages—aux taverniers. 


GRACE FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


REVIEWS 


Le Haut Livre du Graal: Perlesvaus. Edited by Witttam A. 
Nitze and Collaborators. Vol. 11: Commentary and Notes. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. xii + 398. 


Ce volume de M. Nitze, dédié 4 la memoire du coéditeur du I 
volume du Perlesvaus, et apparaissant six ans aprés celui-ci, résume 
Vactivité d’une vie entiére vouée 4 des recherches sur le cycle du 
Graal. Cette ceuvre, tout en montrant 4 l’ceuvre un spécialiste que 
personne ne saurait dépasser en compétence sur ce sujet, n’est pas 
rapetissée par les tics bien connus des spécialistes d’ancien francais 
(type Stengel ou Holbrook) : c’est un homme d’un gofit esthétique 
sir, d’une vaste érudition encyclopédique et d’une logique impec- 
cable qui s’attaque 4 des problémes de critique de texte, d’histoire 
littéraire comparée, de folk-lore, de linguistique comparée (philo- 
logie celtique, onomastique etc.) et d’histoire tout court. On lit les 
chapitres sur les rapports du roman avec les traditions du monastére 
de Glastonbury (contre l’expression “ monastic propaganda” M. 
Loomis a protesté dans RR, 1938, p. 1%75—avec raison, je crois— 
c’est la baguette magique de Bédier qui a forcé la main au profes- 
seur de Chicago!), sur les sources du roman (le Conte del Graal 
de Chrétien, Pseudo-Wauchier et Wauchier) et les sources com- 
munes 4 P (= Perlesvaus) avec Mannessier et le Joseph de Robert 
de Boron (tandis que Gerbert de Montreuil dépend du P) ou sur 
le principe de travail par “ conflation ” (syncrétisme) de l’auteur, 
avec cette joie intime que procure toute ceuvre d’un maitre domi- 
nant sa technique par la sfreté du doigté et par un tact délicat. 
On aime lire dans un ouvrage d’histoire littéraire du moyen Age 
des allusions 4 des modernes comme T. 8S. Eliot, Balzac ou J. Ro- 
mains, et ’historien du style de prose est particuliérement charmé 
par lessai d’expliquer la qualité du style de P (“ direct, vivid, 
picturesque, and varied”), en tant que s’opposant a celui de la 
Queste du Graal analysé par M. Pauphilet (“periodical and ora- 
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torical,” “ abstract, subtle, repetitious, somewhat monotonous”), 
par l’inspiration culturelle et conceptuelle de Cluny-Glastonbury, 
centres de christianisme militant (par opposition a la tradition 
mystique de Citeaux qui informe la Queste). J’aurais personnelle- 
ment préféré que M. Nitze fit resté fidéle 4 ce contraste élucidé p. 
88 dans son chapitre v (“Structure and style of the Perlesvaus”), 
au lieu de comparer la structure de P avec la Charrette de Chrétien, 
d’inspiration purement laique, et je me demande si le soi-disant 
‘progrés’ de P, la construction de l’intrigue sur l’idée de l’atteinte 
de Vidéal spirituel, n’est point lié au fait méme de la ‘ quéte’ de 
Vidéal: Perlesvaus, muni du don de la volonté et de la grace, accom- 
plit ce que Gauvain et Lancelot, moins doués soit en ceci soit en 
cela, n’ont pu atteindre: la structure de l’action en trois degrés 
obéit en somme 4 une de ces lois élémentaires (episke lawe de A. 
Kock) qui préside aussi aux contes de fées; cette structure est due 
& la méme concrétion d’un “ folk-tale ” et de la “ church doctrine ” 
que M. N. a constatée pour une scéne de détail 4 la p. 162. J’aban- 
donnerais toutes les évaluations de nature comparative (supérieur 
4 Chrétien en ceci, inferieur en cela, p. 171), et les paragraphes 
sur le style gagneraient 4 étre développés et groupés sous les mémes 
traits caractéristiques que M. N. a trouvés dans son étude du con- 
tenu: esprit militant, mouvement, allégorisme, particuliérement ce 
que j’appellerais le “ pragmatisme de chroniqueur ” de ce récit de 
fiction, dont la précision, les “inszenierende Adverbialbestim- 
mungen,” les dialogues, ne sont que des aspects particuliers.* I] 
est curieux de voir un roman d’aventure out-chronicle the chroni- 
cles de Villehardouin et Joinville. Le probléme de la prose 
ancienne francaise est extrémement passionnant, comme |!’a senti 
M. Nitze—tout reste encore 4 faire ici pour les romanisants et un 
livre paralléle 4 celui de M. Schiaffini sur la prose italienne est un 
desideratum des plus urgents. 


Quelques remarques de détail, insignifiantes et humbles contributions de 
ma part & la compréhension du texte: p 44: por voer de V’oncle et du 
neveu n’a peut-étre pas besoin de l’explication la bataille, la contenance 
que donnent les autres mss; veoir de = to look after, sehen nach, cf. la 
tournure a. fr. veez de Raoul [com il est justisiez].—p. 56 pour insula ‘ bloc 
de maisons’ cf. REW 4475 (latin, port., norm.) et l’esp. isla ‘id.’—p. 161 


1 Je mentionnerais aussi deux procédés éminemment classiques, la tech- 
nique du leit-motif et l’économie de mots aboutissant & employer le méme 
matériel verbal en des sens différents, ce qui confine au jeu de mots: 1. 23 
li dons li sanbla estre molt granz ... , et li guerredons sanbla estre molt 
petiz a Pilate,—d’ailleurs cette association, qui explique la forme pho- 
nétique du mot fr. (comme l’on sait, emprunté du germ. widarlén), est 
une rime typique, cf. la chanson du Chatelain de Coucy dans Bartsch- 
Wiese, gloss. s. v. guerredon,—ou 1. 352 ne ne demanda de coi ce servoit, 
ne cui on en servoit, formule bipartite originale dans notre euvre, d’aprés 
ce qu’en dit M. Nitze & la p. 216; 1. 784 [Judas Macchabée] cil qui afaita 
- _ a prendre Vautre, idée et expression originales elles aussi d’aprés 


4 
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je pense que le commencement de P ne rentre pas dans le chapitre vérité 
morale ou slogan (... soffrir peinne et travail de la lot Jhesu Crist 
essaucier est subordonné aux substantifs [por ce que la veritez fust seue 
. . . |] de chevaliers et de preudomes, coment il voldrent soffrir . . .), mais 
dans le type arma virumque cano qui primus ab oris ... , ef. Scheludko, 
Arch. rom., Xv, 148 sur Vinventio materiae et Vamplificatio et circumlo- 
cutio, cette derniére se trouvant dans le second paragraphe qui repéte en 
le paraphrasant le premier paragraphe.—p. 171 Dans le passage (1. 37 
seq.) : 

“De cel lignage fu li Buens Chevaliers por coi cist hauz estoires est 
tretiez. Iglais ot non sa mere, li Rois Peschierres fu ses oncles, e li Rois 
de la Basse Gent, qui fu nomez Pelles, e li Rois du Chastel Mortel; en 
celui ot autretant de mal com il ot en cez .ii. de bien, o il en ot molt; 
cil troi furent si oncle de par Iglai sa mere, qui molt fut buenne dame e 
loiaus; li Buens Chevaliers ot une sereur qui ot non Dandrane,” 


je ne couperais pas aprés Chastel Mortel pour relever le rythme descendant, 
mais je constaterais le rythme ‘circulaire’ du passage entier: la lignée 
s’ouvre et se clét sur le Buens Chevaliers, de méme la mére Iglais revient 
deux fois, et au dedans de ces deux cercles se meuvent les trois oncles, 
contre-balancant le bien et le mal (en celui ot autretant de mal com il ot 
en cez .ii. de bien . . . et la phrase, plus longue pour le troisiéme, refléte 
ce contre-poids moral). De méme dans l’énumeration suivante des douze 
freres: 


“E cil Lulains ot .xi. freres, molt buens chevaliers autressi com il fu, 
é ne vesqui chascuns que .xii. anz chevaliers, e morurent tuit a armes par 
leur grant ardement e por avancier la loi qui renovelee estoit. Il furent 
xii. frere: Julains li Gros fu li ainz nez, Gosgallians fu apres, Bruns 
Brandalis fu li tierz, Bertoles li Chaus fu li carz, Brandalus de Gales fu 
li quinz, Elinanz d’Escavalons fu li sistes, Calobritius li semes, Meralis 
du Pre du Pales li witimes, Fortunes de la Vermeille Lande li nuevimes, 
Meliarmans d’Albanie li .x., Calerians de la Blanche Tor li .xi., Alibans 
de la Gaste Cite li doziemes. Tuit cist morurent a armes o service du 
Saint Prophete qui avoit renovelee la Loi par sa mort .. .” 


les mots tuit a armes .. . et por avancier la loi qui renovelee estoit .. . 
o service du Saint Prophete qui avoit renovelee la Loi par sa mort enca- 
drent l’énumeration. C’est un procédé d’encerclement ou de cernement des 
faits racontés par l’idée morale, de balancement et de self-sufficiency de la 
phrase, qui dérive de Vhabitude a. francaise de détailler individuellement 
les comportements d’une collectivité qu’analyse Vossler, Frankr. Kultur u. 
Sprache, p. 50. Nous avons le méme ‘cercle spirituel’ traduisant la com- 
plétude de la Trinité dans le passage (1. 8 seq.) :: 


“Li hauz livres du Graal commence o non du Pere e du Fill et du Saint 
Esperit. Cez trois persones sont une sustance, a cele sustance si est Dex, 
e de Dieu si muet li hauz contes du Graal; e tuit cil qui l’oent le dovent 
entendre...” 

Le chiasme est une forme exprimant cet équilibre au dedans du cercle et les 
e ... si marquent les progrés de ce retour en soi-méme. Cf. 1. 285 seq.: 


“Tl aresne son cheval a un arbre delez la chapele e cuide dedenz entrer. 
Mes s’il deust congerre tot l’or du mont n’entrast il dedenz; e si ne li 
deffendoit nus, car li huis estoit overz, ne il ne voit nului qui li deffendist.” 


Il faudrait étudier ce rythme constant de plus prés. De méme on devrait 
relever des balancements comme 291: 


“e voit a destre de l’ermite le plus bel enfant que nus veist onques, e 
estoit revestuz d’aube, e avoit une corone d’or en son chief carchiee de 
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pierres precieuses ... A la senestre partie avoit une dame si bele que 
totes les biautez du monde ne se porroient conparer a sa biaute.” 


L’adnominatio est contre-balancée par la longueur de la phrase s’appliquant 
a Jésus.—p. 176 sur Josephus Flavius chrétien voir R. Eisler, Incovs Bacwdeus 
ov Baodevoas pass.: le testimonium Flavianum et ses avatars (il était connu 
en hébreu dans |’Angleterre angevine, p. xliv, en latin par Giraldus 
Cambrensis, p. 467).—p. 215 une note & ligne 302 sur la verriére symbole 
de la Vierge (avec référence au travail de Yrjé Hirn, Neuphil. Mitt. 
XXIX, p. 33 seq.) serait peut-étre indiquée.—p. 232 La collection d’apoph- 
tegmes moraux est intéressante, seulement je soulignerais qu’ils ne sont 
pas un but en soi pour l’auteur de P, subordonnés qu’ils sont toujours & 
Vaction du roman: ils ne font qu’appuyer l’attitude morale ou idéale des 
héros et ils obéissent aussi & des préoccupations esthétiques. Le premier 
exemple 1118: “la chevaleri[e] est buenne c’on fet por Dieu,” ainsi détaché 
du passage, ne peut pas étre apprécié dans ses motifs complexes: voici le 
passage complet: 


Sire, fet ele, por Dieu, pregne vos pitiez de ma dame ma mere e de moi.— 
Certes, damoisele, pitie en e ge grant.—Sire, dont verra on a cest besoing se 
vos estes buens chevaliers, car la chevaleri[e] est buenne c’on fet por Dieu. 


J’ai souligné le mouvement circulaire, éminemment esthétique, marqué 
par por Dieu; et on remarquera l’engrenage, a l’interieur du cercle, de ces 
répliques: pitie et chevalerie (pitie = chevalerie!) sont les (ou le) 
sujet(s). La morale n’est qu’un jour projeté sur l’attitude des héros. De 
méme 1401: la maxime “il ne vient de guerre se max non” s’insére dans 
une discussion od les repliques martelantes doivent produire un choc par 
la répétition “économique ” des mémes mots: 


Vos ne volez se pes non, ce m’est avis, fet Messire Gavains.—J’e droit, 
fet li chevaliers, car il ne vient de guerre se max non. 


On remarquera ce car élargissant l’attitude personnelle en moralité générale. 
Une multiplicité de car, tombant en cascade majestueusement ordonnée, 
évoque une impression de circonspection et d’équilibre moral dans un dis- 
cours du roi Artus (je rétablis de nouveau le passage entier) 8603: 


Je manderai Lancelot par mes letres e par mon seel que il vaigne a moi 
parler, car g’en ai grant besoing; e quant il iert venus, si prendrons conroi 
de ce que vos avez dit, car je ne voell mie que il ne autres qui mes chevaliers 
soit, voelle par sa poissance reveler envers moi, car ades doit avoir li sires 
poissance desor son chevalier, e estre cremuz e doutez de lui, ou autrement 
est feble sa segnorie, car segnorie ne valt gaires sanz poissance. 


C’est une sorte de prose & syllogismes (plus habilement masqués que dans 
celle du Dante, v. Travaux du séminaire d’Istanbul, I, p. 199), qui fait 
rentrer le particulier dans le général. Si M. Nitze peut citer trois sentences 
morales (dont deux tirées de la bible) dans un méme discours de la Veve 
Dame, la mére de Perlesvaus, ce sera dfi & un désir du poéte de caractériser 
un pieux personnage.—p. 253 le roi de lagasse ([la] gaise) n’aura pas tiré 
son nom de la guaite (‘ King of the Watch’): car je ne vois pas de possibi- 
lité de tirer du pluriel agais, de agait, un aga(i)sse et la correction agaite 
introduirait la lectio facilior. Ne serait-ce pas une bavarde ‘ pie’ (agasse, 
agace) qui aurait pris 4 l’origine le réle de la grue (celle-ci se trouve dans 
un ms.) annongcant les ennemis? Cf. fr. jaquemart ‘figure d’homme avec 
un marteau 4 la main, qu’on met sur les horloges pour frapper les heures,’ 
argot des chauffeurs de taxi jacquot, jack ‘compteur,’ de jaques, jaquot 
‘pie,’ jacasser, jaqueter ‘crier comme une pie’ (ce qu’on appelait en a. fr. 
agacier) et en dernier lieu de Jacobus, v. Vor romanica, 11, 188.—p. 313 
je comparerais se vos sentez votre ceur que ... , non avec un lat. *sentio 
animi (locatif non attesté) mais avec le fr. pop. si le coeur vous en dit.— 


brad 
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p. 331 gripe ‘ griffon’ sera plutét germanique (cf. Vogel Greif, REW s. v. 
gripan) que le gréco-lat. gryphas. 


A la place de certaines surcharges de la bibliographie on aurait 
préféré une bibliographie raisonnée de tout ce qui se rapporte 
directement au cycle arthurien (beaucoup d’articles cités dans le 
corps de l’ouvrage réapparaissent, et je ne vois pas trop le rapport 
de mon article sur l’archiprétre de Hita avec P) ; et peut-étre aussi 
aurait-on aimé avoir une analyse succinte du récit de P qui aurait 
permis de s’orienter rapidement dans l’ceuvre. 

L’impression luxueuse de tout ce qui sort des presses de ]’Uni- 
versité de Chicago sert ici une ceuvre ou la forme extérieure et le 
contenu spirituel se correspondent harmonieusement. 


SpitTzER 


L’euvre de Marguerite d Angouléme, reine de Navarre, et la que- 
relle des femmes. Par EMILE V. TELLE. Toulouse, Imprimerie 
toulousaine Lion et fils, 1937. Pp. 416. 


Dans ce livre si intéressant, l’importance accordée 4 ambiance 
sociale et idéologique est considérable. Personnellement, nous 
sommes tout 4 fait d’accord avec ce procédé, qui consiste 4 peindre 
le fond du tableau avec autant de minutie que le sujet central. 
Nous admettons que celui-ci perd alors en netteté, mais, lorsqu’on 
emploie cette méthode, c’est un défaut bien difficile 4 éviter; sauf 
pour ces heureux mortels qui n’ont jamais besoin de passer de la 
théorie 4 la pratique, le juste milieu reste encore le degré des choses 
le plus fuyant. Néanmoins, nous nous permettrons de soulever 
une objection générale: l’enchainement des chapitres ne laisse pas 
d’étre obscur ; tout légitime qu’il puisse étre, il complique la lecture 
et crée une impression de lourdeur. Le plus souvent M. Telle voit 
juste, et c’est un mérite qu’on ne saurait assez louer, mais il est 
regrettable que, pour s’en rendre compte, le lecteur soit obligé de 
lire simultanément deux ou trois chapitres. 

Le Chap. 1 est consacré 4 une histoire de la querelle au moyen 
age; il aurait peut-étre suffi de le résumer en quelques pages placées 
en téte de ce qui constitue le Chap. 11 (“ La querelle dans la pre- 
miére moitié du XVI® siécle”). Ce deuxiéme chapitre est fort 
bien fait et contient une analyse remarquable du traité (important, 
mais négligé jusqu’ici) De la noblesse et préexcellence du sexe 
féminin de Cornelius Agrippa. Les détails sur le Fort inexpugna- 
ble de Vhonneur féminin ont une certaine valeur, mais nous doutons 
qu’on puisse attribuer 4 ce brave Billon l’anéantissement des dé- 
tracteurs du beau sexe. Son livre parut en 1555, et a cette date, 
malgré le Tiers Livre, les femmes avaient déja cause gagnée, grace 
4 Pappui des pétrarquistes et des platoniciens 4 la Castiglione. A 
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ce propos, pourquoi ne pas inclure dans ce chapitre la discussion de 
la “ querelle des amyes ” qu’on découvre plus loin, intercalée entre 
la discussion de l’Heptaméron et Vexposé du mouvement anti- 
aulique? Nous saisissons en partie la raison de cette disposition : 


Ainsi, cette querelle ne présente aucun des symptémes de la vieille Querelle 
des Femmes; nous sommes ici sur un autre plan, bien différent de celui 
de la Controverse des Sexes musculin et féminin du Seigneur de Drusac. 
Tout ce qu’on peut dire . . . c’est que la Contre Amye et la Parfaicte Amye 
se trouvent sur un plan paralléle & celui du vieux courant courtois, l’Amye 
de Court et ’ Honneste Amant sur un plan paralléle 4 celui du vieux courant 
gaulois—les attitudes sont seulement analogues, mais il n’est plus question 
de suprématie masculine et de sarcasmes & l’égard des femmes; les temps 
ont changé (p. 174). 


Cependant nous n’arrivons pas 4 comprendre que cela suive l’exa- 
men de l’Heptaméron, lequel représente un résultat plutét qu’une 
cause de cette querelle. En outre, pourquoi une coupure entre les 
chapitres sur l’Heptaméron et sur le mouvement antiaulique, puis- 
que la plupart des citations de celui-ci sont empruntées 4 celui-la? 
(pp. 201-211) 

Le chapitre 111 se compose d’un apercu trés précieux sur le statut 
légal de la femme au XVIF° siécle, de quelques pages décrivant le 
caractére général de la littérature sous Francois Ier, et de quelques 
lignes dans lesquelles on énumére les courants de la querelle des 
femmes. A notre avis, le second de ces éléments aurait pu étre 
éliminé et le troisiéme ajouté au chapitre 11. 

Les chapitres suivants sont ceux sur l’Heptaméron (iv), la 
“ querelle des amyes ” (Vv) et le mouvement antiaulique (v1), dont 
nous venons de parler. Quoique intéressante, l’étude des poésies 
courtoises de la reine (VII) ne modifie en rien ce que celle-ci a 
dit dans son recueil de contes sur les relations des deux sexes (p. 
247) ; la conclusion qu’en tire M. Telle vaut la peine d’étre citée, 
car il nous semble qu’elle caractérise le livre entier: 

C’est ’homme dans sa complexité qui la captive; voilé pourquoi elle 
s’est tant intéressée aux relations entre les deux sexes, & amour. C’est 
aussi la raison pour laquelle il faut se garder de vouloir séparer par des 
cloisons étanches l’inspiration de ses cuvres dites profanes de celle des 


euvres religieuses; sa pensée est une, et ne vise qu’un but unique, Dieu 
(p. 251). 


Cette théorie discutable permet 4 V’auteur d’aborder au chapitre 
suivant (vi1r) la philosophie de l’amour de Marguerite. Nous ne 
sommes pas de l’avis de M. Marichal, qui trouve que c’est la partie 
la plus importante et la plus neuve du livre. Tout d’abord, la 
doctrine amoureuse personnelle (ou mysticisme) de la reine reléve 
de la religion, alors que la querelle des femmes reléve de la morale. 
Ensuite, sur ce mysticisme, M. Telle ne nous apprend rien de nou- 
veau ; il se prononce pour l’interprétation traditionnelle de Lefranc 


1Cf. Humanisme et Renaissance, V, 186. 
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et de Jourda, laquelle repose sur un platonisme assez superficiel, et 
contre celle de Parturier et de Renaudet, qui y voient l’influence 
du spiritualisme libertin issu des régions septentrionales. Cette 
derniére théorie n’a pas suffisamment retenu l’attention de l’au- 
teur. 

Il reste 4 signaler la fagon magistrale dont M. Telle décrit la 
réhabilitation du mariage par le mouvement réformiste et expose 
la question des mariages clandestins (Chap. Ix); ces passages 
révélent une larguer de vue qui sort de l’ordinaire. Ici la découverte 
la plus importante de V’auteur, c’est que Marguerite a mené une 
vraie campagne en faveur du mariage d’inclination, chose rare 4 
Vépoque dans les milieux aristocratiques. La bibliographie qui 
clét le volume est parfaite et ne fera pas double emploi avec celle 
de Jourda. 

Epwarp F. MrEYLAN 

The University of California 


Etat présent des Etudes sur Descartes. Par JEAN Boorscu. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1937. Pp. x+ 19%. Etudes Frangaises. 


Un nouveau cahier—un gros cahier puisqu’il a prés de 200 
pages—dans cette utile collection Htat présent . . . publiée sous 


la haute direction de Paul Hazard. Il témoigne d’une trés grande 
conscience et d’une érudition sfire et pénétrante. C’était 1a une 
étude qui, certes, n’était pas 4 la portée de chacun puisqu’il fallait 
étre suffisamment ferré non seulement en histoire littéraire, mais en 
matiére métaphysique et en sciences. M. Boorsch a fait la part 
trés large aux questions scientifiques. I] insiste 4 plusieurs reprises 
sur l’unité de l’ceuvre de Descartes et se fait l’écho d’une réaction 
contre la tendance qui avait longtemps prévalu et qui consistait a 
insister sur le dualisme de la doctrine cartésienne: “ Apercevoir 
cette vérité est la conquéte la plus importante et la plus certaine 
qu’ait faite la critique contemporaine.” Nous ne saurions, pour 
notre part, considérer comme tout 4 fait convaincante la démonstra- 
tion de M. Boorsch. Sans doute faut-il un peu tenir compte du 
sens exact que l’on veut donner au terme “ métaphysique ”; mais, 
de toute facon, Descartes lui-méme n’a-t-il pas, écrit M. Boorsch, 
“séparé nettement théologie et philosophie, révélation et raison ” 
dans les Principia? Ajoutons que telles que résumées dans le livre 
méme de M. Boorsch, les Méditations, quand elles reprennent les 
données du Discours de la Méthode compliquent le probléme plus 
qu’elles ne l’éclairent—forcé qu’est auteur de recourir 4 des dis- 
tinctions sans fin; de méme le T'raité des Passions trahit par son 
vocabulaire seul, une psychologie 4 la fois “ physique ” et “ méta- 
physique ” des passions qui n’est plus viable aujourd’hui. 
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Ce qui frappe plus que l’unité de la doctrine cartésienne réaf- 
firmée par M. Boorsch, c’est, quand on ferme le volume, de constater 
importance qui doit revenir au Descartes métaphysicien, voire 
théologien,—une constatation qu’imposent quantité de travaux 
récents, et surtout les ouvrages si vigoureux de Gilson. M. Boorsch 
ne manque pas de la signaler: 


Il est indéniable que depuis le centenaire de la naissance de Descartes 
[1896] des vérités importantes se sont imposées: la sincérité religieuse de 
Descartes et la place qu’ont tenue chez lui les préoccupations de religion 
ne sont plus guére mises en doute pas les gens de bonne foi. L’importance 
des survivances de la pensée médiévale dans son ceuvre a été mise en lumiére 


(p. 182). 


La révélation est vraiment stupéfiante d’un Descartes 4 tel point 
embourbé dans la vieille métaphysique médiévale: il se montre en 
quelque sorte hanté par le besoin de se prouver 4 lui-méme l’exis- 
tence de Dieu; il n’est jamais satisfait d’avoir assez insisté sur le 
fait d’une ame distincte du corps (qui le conduit 4 sa fameuse thése 
de l’automatisme des bétes) et sur une certitude d’immortalité; il 
cherche les rapports du péché et de l’erreur. . . . Mais il convient 
@’ajouter aussi que certains passages de l’étude de M. Boorsch 
montrent que ce Descartes spiritualiste est plutdt encore une re- 
découverte qu’une découverte ; ainsi quand il souligne “ un singulier 
regain de faveur du cartésianisme au milieu du XVIII° siécle: 
évidemment on l’utilise comme machine de guerre contre un ennemi 
plus redoutable: L’ Encyclopédie” (p. 178). 

Parallélement a tout ceci, il est une autre constatation qu’impose 
aussi l’étude de M. Boorsch: tandis que certains apologistes mo- 
dernes réclament Descartes comme leur appartenant (Maritain, 
parmi les écrivains catholiques est une exception notable), d’autre 
part—on y revient trés souvent—la physique de Descartes 
“ craque ”; elle craque ici, 14, un peu partout. 

Reste, sans doute, la “ méthode ” de Descartes, mais qui revient 
trés simplement 4 proclamer comme valable le critére de la raison 
de mieux en mieux informée “pour trouver la vérité dans les 
sciences,” et dont la valeur est si bien démontrée qu’elle ne pourra 
jamais plus étre récusée. En effet les attaques réitérées et pusil- 
lanimes des anti-intellectualistes qu’on a formulées ces derniéres 
années ne sont, en somme, qu’un tribut au prestige de cette 
méthode scientifique dont on croit devoir craindre certaines con- 
clusions. I] semble donc qu’il faille en revenir tout simplement au 
mot de Fontenelle: “C’est lui [Descartes] ce me semble qui a 
amené cette nouvelle méthode de raisonner, beaucoup plus estimable 
que sa philosophie méme” (cité p. 179). Bossuet cartésien— 
cartésien “ métaphysique ”—n’avait-il pas eu, avant méme Fonte- 
nelle, un pressentiment assez juste quand il écrivait avec appré- 


1 QOserions-nous renvoyer & ce sujet & notre article sur “Le Songe de 
Descartes ” qui a paru dans Le Mercure de France, fév. 1938? 
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hension : “ Je vois un grand combat se préparer contre I’Eglise sous 
le nom de Philosophie cartésienne ” (cité p. 180) ? 

En résumé, sauf pour le Discours de la Méthode, la conclusion 
de M. Boorsch “ La pensée de Descartes n’est pas morte, loin de 1a ” 
a un son passablement optimiste—puisque sa “ physique ” craque de 
toutes parts, et que sa “métaphysique” est singuliérement im- 
prégnée d’un médiévalisme que, tout de méme, nous avons dépassé. 
Tl faut ’avouer candidement: Descartes ne nous parait pas sortir 
grandi de l’examen. 

Le volume de M. Boorsch rendra de grands services méme s’il doit 
paraitre 4 quelques-uns, par endroits au moins, un exposé de la doc- 
trine de Descartes plutét qu’un exposé de l’état présent des études 
sur Descartes. I] est d’ailleurs un peu regrettable que le volume ait 
été rédigé avant le “ Congrés Descartes ” qui s’est réuni 4 Paris du 
1* au 6 aofit 1937, et ot l’on a répandu “ 4 foison des apercus nou- 
veaux et solides qui font prévoir de nouvelles perspectives ” dit M. 
Boorsch (p. 181-2) qui signe sa préface Janvier 1937. Or, il a pu 
étre tenu compte de ces travaux dans quelques notes seulement, 
insérées au moment de la correction des épreuves. Espérons que M. 
Boorsch ne tardera pas 4 nous renseigner sur le contenu des trois 
cahiers contenant cette fraiche moisson de recherches, toutes sorties 
de la plume de spécialistes cartésiens. 


ALBERT SCHINZ 
The University of Pennsylvania 


Marc-Antoine Legrand, acteur et auteur comique (1673-1728). 
Par Mary Scort Burner. Paris: Droz, 1938. Pp. 201. 


This French dissertation by an American, forming vol. xiv of 
the Bibliothéque de la Société des historiens du théatre, is greatly 
superior to a German dissertation on the same subject that ap- 
peared in 1910. The author has made a careful study of the eight- 
eenth-century Labiche who attained great popularity in his day 
and was especially famous for le Rot de Cocagne, a comedy for 
which Schlegel expressed admiration, and for Cartouche, a work 
capitalizing interest in a celebrated highwayman. Miss B. has 
written the most complete account we have of Legrand’s life, has 
shown the debt of his early plays to Dancourt and others, his efforts 
to imitate the methods of the Théatre Italien and the Théatre de 
la Foire, and the contribution he made to parody. She avoids 
overestimating his ability either as author or as actor and gives a 
good idea of his place in dramatic history. She holds that he had 
talent in light satire, knowledge of dramatic technique, facility in 
expression, and a highly developed sense “du comique, et surtout 
du plaisant ” that kept Paris amused for twenty years. 


i 
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She has wisely placed her emphasis chiefly on Legrand’s life and 
his major plays, but some of the others receive less attention than 
they would seem to deserve. A discussion of les Terres australes 
would, for instance, have interested those concerned with exotic 
influences. She is at times too ready to accept the statements of 
discredited writers like Mouhy and Lemazurier. Her confidence 
in Beauchamps, whom she follows in preference to a notice of Le- 
grand that appeared in the Mercure at the time of his death, leads 
her to attribute to La Ferté two plays that Legrand probably 
wrote. Had she discussed them, she would have been able to show 
that there are interesting resemblances between them and some of 
his other works; to note that they help fill a strange gap in his 
dramatic productivity (1695-1707) : and, instead of indicating his 
subsequent introduction of an “ opérateur” as due to Dancourt’s 
influence, to point out that he preceded Dancourt in this respect. 
Similarly, p. 32, she follows Lintilhac in saying that the Théatre 
Italien represented “esprit de la vieille farce frangaise,” rather 
than that of the commedia dell’arte, although the plays of the 
Théatre Italien resemble Old French farces about as much as jazz 
is like a ballad. There are also minor slips: 


P. 6, she suggests that Raymond Poisson used his influence in 1694 to 
obtain for Legrand a hearing at the Comédie Frangaise, though Poisson 
had died in 1690! P. 11, le Florentin should no longer be attributed to 
La Fontaine, but, as M. Gohin has shown, to Champmeslé. P. 180, her 
remark about feminism would suggest that the Femmes savantes had not 
been played at the Comédie Frangaise before 1727. It would have been 
well to add, p. 170, to appreciations of Legrand the fact that J.-B. Rousseau 
wrote, July 21, 1724, that he was the only comic author of the day “ qui 
travaillat de génie, et sans retourner les idées d’autrui.” P. 186, there is 
in the Widener Library a copy of a German translation of l’Epreuve 
réciproque, published at Leipzig in 1777. 


The dissertation is, however, a creditable one and makes an in- 
teresting contribution to French dramatic history of 1694-1727. 


H.C. L. 


7 Her main reasons are that the two plays are assigned to La Ferté by 
Beauchamps and by some unknown person who wrote the name of La Ferté 
ou the copy of each at the Arsenal. She declares that the list of Legrand’s 
plays in the Mercure is inaccurate, but does not discuss the greater inac- 
curacy of Beauchamps. The unknown scribe may well have been merely 
following Beauchamps. The evidence is not, it is true, strong enough to 
make it certain that Legrand wrote them, but it points to him rather than 
to the obscure and aristocratic criminal that the chevalier de La Ferté was. 
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The Theatre of Alexandre Dumas Fils. By F. A. Taytor. Oxford 
[and N. Y.]: University Press, 1937. Pp. vii-+ 210. (Oz- 
ford Studies in Modern Languages and Literature.) 


Mr. Taylor portrays the agnostic champion of Christian ideals, 
the realistic man of the world who created a thédtre utile to redeem 
society. The force and skill, the limitations and errors of Dumas are 
generally well illustrated. The life of the dramatist, the historical 
and moral background of his innovations, the plots of all his plays 
are aptly combined to describe the apostolic aspect of the many- 
sided Dumas fils. 

Interesting throughout, the book leaves here and there an im- 
pression of insufficiency. Regarding the background, for example, 
one may ask whether T. has looked into Dumas’s familiarity with 
the contemporaneous French laws. The dramatist’s competence in 
the matter has been questioned (cf. F. Moreau, Le Code Civil et le 
Théatre Contemporain, 1887), and would seem to demand con- 
sideration here. T. himself errs when he says that Mme Guichard’s 
‘recognition ’ of Adrienne was “ forestalled ” by Montaiglin (148- 
149) ; he may have confused ‘ recognition’ with possession (see M. 
Alphonse, 111, 5). T. shares Dumas’s illusion concerning the end- 
ing of Le Fils naturel (106); the illegitimate son’s refusal to 
‘recognize’ his father was no longer original in 1858 (cf. MLN., 
XLvII (1932), 174-176). The charge that Dumas “snatches” at 
the dénouement of Les Idées de Madame Aubray “ with unneces- 
sary haste” (163) is based on a misconception. The excellent 
objections which T. raises against a hasty marriage (130), the 
“ reticence and sense of time ” he would oppose to the impetuosity 
of youth are irrelevant, the question being whether or not Mme A. 
will stand by her ideas and permit her son to marry a fallen woman. 
On the other hand, T.’s authentication of the realism of le Demi- 
monde is a little disconcerting, not so much in view of his own 
strictures on the play as because of his readiness to follow Dumas 
into the “uncharted society” (185); it is, at any rate, a long 
time since the analogy of the “ péches 4 quinze sous ” has received 
such approval (93). I should like to add two minor suggestions. 
“Vénus tout entiére . . .” seems scarcely applicable (159) to a 
desperate woman who speaks of escaping her misery by becoming a 
prostitute. I also wonder whether M. Alphonse is “the perfect 
maquereau ” (186) ; and if he were, I should still question the pro- 
priety of the term in Mr. Taylor’s discriminating vocabulary. 

The above criticism is not meant to detract from the value of 
Mr. Taylor’s work, which is to be classed, I believe, among the 
better studies of Dumas fils; one cannot help regretting that the 
author did not make it a definitive book. 

MavricE 


New York University 
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Deutsches Volkstum. Haus und Siedlung im Wandel der Jahr- 
tausende. Von Avotr HELBok und HEINRICH MARZELL. 
Berlin and Leipzig: W. de Gruyter, 1937. (Deutsches Volks- 
tum, hrsg. von John Meier, VI.) 154 pages and 82 illus- 
trations. 


The sixth volume of Deutsches Volkstum consists of two parts. 
The first part, pp. 11-121, “Haus und Siedlung,” is by Adolf 
Helbok. The illustrative material for this part is well chosen. 
Heinrich Marzell has written the much shorter second part, pp. 
125-54, “ Garten und Pflanzen.” 

Most books on “ Volkskunde ” or “ Volkstum ” contain chapters 
on the types of house and village structure. These chapters are 
often contributed by one and the same specialist who does little but 
repeat himself from one book to the other. Although Helbok has 
written frequently on the general subject of house and village 
structure—see e.g. his publications listed in the bibliographical 
appendix to Die Deutsche Volkskunde, II, edited by Adolf Spamer, 
Leipzig-Berlin, 1935—he presents an important new treatment of 
the subject. Its value lies mainly in a well-written history of the 
research into house and village structures, in a clearly drawn pic- 
ture of the difference between trends of investigations at the time 
of Riehl, during the era of “ liberalism,” and the present with its 
marked return to the ideals of Riehl, and, last but not least, in 
the formulation of problems that have as yet not been attacked. 
Hence, although a large and important part of Helbok’s share of 
the present volume is an appraisal of the significant past and 
present contributions to the study of house and village structure, 
he also points the way into the future. Worth while as his book 
is, one should not care to recommend it to the beginner as a con- 
venient primer. The following suggestions may have some value: 
An effort should be made to simplify and make uniform the (un- 
necessarily, it seems) complicated terminology of house and village 
structure. I am, of course, speaking for the non-German reader. 
He should not be made to feel constantly the need of consulting 
a glossary, such as QO. A. Erich and R. Beitl, Worterbuch der 
deutschen Volkskunde, Leipzig, 1936 (see especially pages 663 f., 
under “ Siedlung”). Helbok is a native of Vorarlberg. This may 
explain his interest in the structure of Alpine villages (pages 101- 
107). He recommends that a consideration of them be included 
in books dealing with the structure of German villages (page 101) 
—the present volume was published before Austria was annexed 
by Germany. Helbok’s interest in Alpine houses and villages is 
not the interest of the scholar of the era of “liberalism.” He 
declares himself in no uncertain terms as favoring a “ fighting 
science” (e.g. on page 121). Hence the injection of the nation- 
alistic note: he insists on the Alps remaining German, and he sug- 
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gests that, along with other things, Roman-Catholic celibacy and 
Roman-Catholic cultivation of the “type of the sufferer and peni- 
tent ” as distinguished from the heroism of the Nordic race (page 
103) be examined as possible sources of danger. This attitude 
may also be responsible for the fact that the work of the monastic 
orders during the colonization of the East-Elbian territory receives 
only slight mention. If I mistake not, only the Cistercians are 
mentioned, and mentioned only once (page 84). The occasional 
idealization of the peasant (e.g. page 112) may derive ultimately 
from the same attitude. On the relationship existing between the 
German peasant house and that in Northern France (page 45) 
there can now be added Cl. V. Trefois, “ La Technique de la Con- 
struction rurale en bois. Contribution 4 l’étude de Vhabitat en 
Flandre et dans les contrées voisines,” Folk, I (Leipzig, 1937), 
55-73. A study, similar to Helbok’s own on Vandans (pages 
107 f.), is Edwin Roedder’s “ Das siidwestdeutsche Reichsdorf in 
Vergangenheit und Gegenwart dargestellt auf Grund der Geschichte 
von Oberschefilenz im badischen Bauland. Landschaft, Geschichte, 
Volkstum.” (Lahr [Baden], 1928 = “ Vogel Greif,” edited by E. 
Ochs, vol. 111) and the same author’s Volkssprache und Wortschatz 
des Badischen Frankenlandes. Dargestellt auf Grund der Mund- 
art von Oberschefflenz (New York, 1936. General Series of the 
Modern Language Association of America). 

The second part of vol. vr of Deutsches Volkstum contains 
“ Bauerngarten und Bauernpflanzen” by Heinrich Marzell, the 
editor of Worterbuch der deutschen Pflanzennamen (Leipzig, 
1937-). Like everything else from his pen, this treatment of the 
peasant garden and peasant plants is well written. In my opinion, 
there is nothing strikingly new offered in these 29 pages. The 
footnote—the only footnote in this section—brings the statistics 
on the cultivation of flax in Germany from 1913 (cf. Marzell’s 
Die Pflanzen im Deutschen Volksleben [Jena, 1925], p. 66) up 
to the year 1932. Evidently these pages are intended as a sort of 
introduction. Strange to say, the cabbage is not mentioned as a 
denizen of the peasant’s kitchen garden. 


The University of Chicago JoHN G. KuNSTMANN 


Nima rimur eftir Sicurd pridja utgafa. Reykjavik: 
Snebjérn Jénsson, The English Bookshop, 1937. Pp. lxiv, 
270 in foolscap quarto. With a facsimile plate of the au- 
thor’s MS. 


This is an interesting and impressive volume. It is dedicated to 
Sir William Alexander Craigie as a tribute from Iceland on his 
seventieth birthday, August 13, 1937. The publisher, Snebjorn 
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Jénsson, has spared no effort to make it, in his own words, “ one of 
the most sumptuous books ever printed in Iceland.” It certainly is 
the most attractive book made by an Icelandic printing press 
(isafoldarprentsmidja h. f.). The 200 copies, printed on select 
paper and bound in stiff covers, are priced £1: 11:6, while thirty- 
six numbered copies are printed on goatskin parchment, sumptu- 
ously bound in leather, and sold at £5: 5:0. 

The choice of Numa rimur as a gift to honor Sir William A. 
Craigie was a singularly happy one. He has been one among the 
few foreign scholars to take an active interest in the genre of 
rimur, having, himself, brought out an edition of one cycle: Skot- 
lands rimur, Icelandic Ballads of the Gowrie Conspiracy (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1908). 

The rimur are a peculiarly Icelandic genre. As a literary type 
they are perhaps unique in having been cultivated for more than 
six centuries with only slight changes. Sigurdur Nordal observes 
rightly in his English Preface to Numa rimur that “they have 
been the literature of an isolated people, well suited for being 
written in prison.” Actually they have afforded the people not 
only romantic escape, but also valuable intellectual exercise, and 
they have kept intact the poetic practice and diction of the old 
Scaldic poetry down to modern times. The great bulk of rimur is 
pedestrian poetry, as one would expect from their excessively formal 
character, yet quality has not altogether been submerged by quan- 
tity, a fact well exemplified by Numa rimur. They have always 
been considered not only the best work of the author, Siguréur 
Breidfjérd (1798-1846), but also one of the best rimur-cycles of 
all time. 

Nima rimur have a rather curious history. They are a metrical 
paraphrase of a Danish translation of J. P. Florian’s Numa Pompi- 
lius, published in Paris, 1786. This edifying story was done into 
rimur by BreidfjérS during his stay in Greenland in the years 
1831-33. His life and work have hitherto been but imperfectly 
known, but much light on the subject is to be derived from 
Sveinbjérn Sigurjénsson’s excellent introductory essay about him 
and Numa rimur. The essay is, indeed, the first fruit of a pro- 
longed study of Breidfjérd’s life, works, and literary connections. 
One is not surprised then to find it full of meat, correcting in many 
ways the erroneous impressions of earlier writers. The text of the 
rimur has been made by Mr. Sigurjénsson after the author’s own 
MS and collated with the first edition. Spelling and punctuation 
have been modernized. 

In conclusion the reviewer would like to join his compatriots 
in their felicitations to the great septagenarian Sir William A. 
Craigie. 

Srerin Ernarsson 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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Nebraska Folk Cures. By PavLine Monette Buack. University 
of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and Criticism, 
No. 15, Lincoln, 1935. Pp. 49. 


The American Play-Party Song with a Collection of Oklahoma 
Texts and Tunes. By B. A. Botkin. Lincoln, 1937. Pp. 
ix + 400. 

A Study of Ballad Rhythm with Special Reference to Ballad Music. 


By J. W. Henpren. Princeton Studies in English, No. 14. 
Princeton, 1936. Pp. xii + 177. 


Three contributions to the study of American tradition are before 
me. Paul Monette Black collects nearly seven hundred items of 
popular medical lore. Her preface tells graphically how to gather 
material quickly and easily, and we may hope that her ingenious 
suggestions will be utilized by others. The title is sufficiently 
descriptive of the contents of her work. It does not call attention to 
the welcome inclusion of cures for the diseases of animals. There 
are no comparative notes and, what is more unfortunate, no index. 
In sum, Miss Black has compiled a useful book which appears to 
present adequately current traditional medical lore in Nebraska. 

B. A. Botkin’s doctoral thesis on the play-party sets itself an 
ambitious task and does it very well. We can fairly call it the 
Grundriss of the American play-party. As a matter of fact, he 
gives us even more than that, for the notes on pp. 28-30 are useful 
additions to Newell’s list of dramatic games. Botkin’s compara- 
tive notes are abundant here and still more abundant for the play- 
parties. The only important omission in his sources is the Journal 
of the Folk-Song Society. He did not seek to compare continental 
European collections, and many investigations, e. g., Lewalter and 
Schlager, Deutsches Kinderlied und Kindersgiel in Kassel (Kassel, 
1911) ; F. M. Bohme, Deutsches Kinderlied und Kinderspiel (Leip- 
zig, 1897) ; Thyregod, Bléndal, and Nielsen, “ Sanglege,” in Idret 
og Lek (“ Nordisk Kultur,” XXIV; Oslo, 1933) ; and S. T. Thyre- 
god’s Danske sanglege (“ Danmarks folkeminder,” 38 ; Copenhagen, 
1931), have not been consulted. Botkin’s indices are adequate. 
When “ communal origin ” raises its head (pp. 13 ff.), the heresy 
is chastised. We might, however, read John Meier’s preface to 
Kunstlieder im Volksmunde (Halle, 1906), Hans Naumann’s pref- 
ace to Primitive Gemeinschaftskultur (Jena, 1921), and Phillips 
Barry’s writings and identify some elements which have not 
descended from a higher culture or which, if they have so descended, 
have become the property of the folk. The notes on the “ Maid 
Freed From the Gallows” (p. 62) should, if only by exception, 
cite Griiner-Nielsen’s learned and instructive headnote to “ Feste- 
mand losk¢ber Festem¢,” Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, No. 486. 
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A few words of comment on details follow: The footnote on p. 149 
would be quite as pertinent for Belva Lockwood. Some remarks on 
the chasing of squirrels (p. 15) would have been welcome. The 
scenery of the Never-Never Land in the play-party (pp. 122, 164) 
is, as the theory of “ high descent ” (p. 15) would imply, the prop- 
erty of earlier formal literature and not an invention of the western 
emigrant. Botkin’s dissertation is an excellent addition to our 
resources. 

The third of these works—Hendren’s study of ballad rhythm— 
breaks new ground. The exposition is simple and clear. Although 
Hendren is concerned with English ballads, he should not have 
limited himself to sources and discussions written in English. 
Much can be learned by comparison of the musical parallels in for- 
eign languages. I could wish that Hendren had examined the 
headnotes in John Meier’s Deutsche Volkslieder and had com- 
mented on the methods used there in studying his problems. For 
metrics, he might have consulted Heusler’s Deutsche Versgeschichte. 
He fails to consider the historical aspects of the phenomena. Al- 
though Hendren expounds difficult matters clearly, he lapses into 
careless writing. Let one example suffice: “The cerebrations 
embodied in the ensuing paragraphs will not help much to rend 
the veil ” (p. 36). - Hendren has attacked a difficult and important 
problem. Consequently, additions to his materials and suggestions 
for improvement are numerous and significant. What he has 
achieved is valuable. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
The Uniwersity of Chicago 


St. Joseph in the English Mystery Plays. By Brother C. PHILIP 
Deasy, F.8.C. Washington: Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 1937. Pp. x + 112. 

One Soul in Bodies Twain: Friendship in Tudor Literature and 
Stuart Drama. By Laurens J. Mitts. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: The Principia Press, 1937. Pp. vii + 470. 

The Ghost of Lucrece. By THomAs MippteTon. Reproduced in 
facsimile from the unique copy in the Folger Shakespeare 
Library, with an Introduction and an Edited Text by JosEPH 
Quincy Apams. New York and London: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937. Pp. xxxili+ 43. $4.00. 

Shakespeare and the Arts of Design (Architecture, Sculpture, and 

Painting). By Artuur H. R. (University of 
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Missouri Studies, x11, 1.) Columbia: University of Missouri, 
1937. Pp. [vit+-] 198. $1.25. 


The Man Who Was Shakespeare. By Eva Turner Cuark. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1937. Pp. 319. $3.50. 


Shakespeare Biography, and Other Papers, Chiefly Elizabethan. 
By Fetrx E. Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1937. Pp. 143. $1.50. 


Shakespeare’s “ Tempest.” By R. G@. Howartu. A lecture deliv- 
ered for the Australian English Association, 1 October 1936. 
Printed by subscription. Sydney (Australia), 1936. Pp. 55. 


The Debt to Shakespeare in the Beaumont-and-Fletcher Plays. 
By DanreL Mortey McKeirHan. Austin: The University 
of Texas, 1938. Pp. ix + 233. 


The Art of Bernard Shaw. By S. C. Sen Gupta. New York and 
London: Oxford University Press, 1936. Pp. xi-+ 249. 
$3.50. 


Le Théétre de Somerset Maugham. By Pavt Dortin. Paris: 
Librairie académique Perrin, 1937. Pp. 264. Fr. 15. 


The fruitfulness of the English drama as a field for scholars in 
all parts of the world is indicated by these ten volumes, which 
cover many centuries and which overflow into the literature which 
lies behind the drama. Nor is the attention of these writers con- 
fined to the written or the spoken word: the arts are drawn upon, 
and the realm of the imagination is not neglected. 

Brother Deasy studies the figure of St. Joseph in gospels and 
devotional literature as well as in the chief Mystery-play cycles. 
He comes to the conclusions one might expect: that Joseph is 
humanized in the English plays, and has some of the conven- 
tionalized weaknesses of senility; but he does not attempt to treat 
the cycles chronologically, and gives rather a composite picture of 
St. Joseph than an indication of character-development. One sus- 
pects here and there the imposition of a modern attitude upon 
medieval author and audience—a feeling of surprised shock at the 
intrusion of occasional comedy which undoubtedly did not disturb 
contemporary playwright or public. 

Professor Mills traces the development of the friendship-theme 
from classical times to the post-Elizabethan drama. Much of his 
emphasis is on English plays, but he draws on other literature 
also; and eighty pages of notes (segregated at the end of the vol- 
ume, with no ready indication of the chapters to which they be- 
long) as well as more than eleven pages of double-columned index 
give an idea of the ground he covers. The shift in emphasis from 
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classical to medieval conceptions of friendship is clearly and con- 
vincingly set forth ; in the discussion there is no hint of abnormality. 
The early English Renaissance and the treatment of the subject 
from Elyot to Shakespeare shed light on the background of Eliza- 
bethan playwright and public, helping us appreciate their attitude 
toward a theme which is still popular. (In Maugham’s Home and 
Beauty, for instance, one finds echoes of it, beneath the farce.) 

Thomas Middleton’s poem, The Ghost of Lucrece, is made acces- 
sible to students in a volume of great beauty, to which the careful 
scholarship of Dr. J. Q. Adams gives an added value. The intro- 
duction, and the edited text which follows the facsimile, throw 
light on the poet, his greatest contemporary—of whose popular 
poem this is a continuation,—and their times. 

Professor Fairchild of the University of Missouri studies the 
backgrounds of Elizabethan architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
and shows the influence of these arts upon Shakespeare. The 
monograph makes an interesting contribution to the psychology of 
the master and his audience, and scholars will find his book stimu- 
lating. The “general reader” will also enjoy the results of his 
investigations, which give a greater understanding of Shakespeare. 

Eva Turner Clark adds another work to the long list of those 
by tireless investigators who feel that Shakespeare did not write 
the plays attributed to him. She joins those who support the can- 
didacy of Edward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, for the post of master- 
playwright. Bacon is mentioned once, in passing; she seems to 
feel that “this is not the man.” What imagination she attributes 
to those misguided scholars who assume that Shakespeare, of Strat- 
ford, was the dramatist, may, with no great stretch, be made to 
include her own assumptions. Appendices, notes, and illustrations 
fail to carry conviction; her index is adequate, and the volume is 
an excellent example of artistic bookmaking. 

Readers of Professor Schelling’s other volumes of essays will 
welcome the latest collection of addresses and papers to issue from 
the press. Save for tributes to Furness and Weir Mitchell, an 
excursion into “ The Study of Literature,” and a “ fanciful ” paral- 
lel between the Elizabethan Faustus and Friar Bacon on one hand 
and modern dictators on the other (under the title of “ Walls of 
Brass”), we find the ripe wit and wisdom of a veteran scholar 
directed to Tudor and Stuart England; the results are of interest 
not only to experienced teacher and the fledgling starting his career, 
but to the literate public who can enjoy the rich background and 
tolerant erudition of the author. The strong Shakespearean flavor 
of the essays is (as one might expect) adequately seasoned with 
common-sense. 

If the public lecture by Mr. Howarth could be called “ unortho- 
dox ” in its approach to The Tempest, it is not without a refresh- 
ing intelligence. The writer’s suggestion of the relation between 
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Shakespeare and Jonson is original. In this play, Shakespeare 
observes the unities of time and place: “everyone has commented 
on this sudden apparent homage to classical practice; nobody has 
suggested that it might have been due to the steady influence of 
Jonson.” The two appendices which have been added to the printed 
version of the lecture discuss examples of misleading stage-direc- 
tions from the new Cambridge Edition of the play, and give some 
textual notes with further criticisms of that text (it is interesting 
to observe that most of the readings which Mr. Howarth prefers 
are those we find in the Neilson and Kittredge texts). We are 
delighted to get an interpretation of Prospero which rules out the 
theory that he is the Master himself, and is an adequate answer to 
those who find in the play Shakespeare’s farewell to the stage. 

Mr. McKeithan’s thesis concerns itself not with the authorship 
of the plays attributed to Beaumont and Fletcher, nor with the 
dates of their composition, but with a subdivision of the question 
of sources—the debt of these plays to Shakespeare. He does not 
agree with Koeppel on every point, and disagrees completely with 
Thorndike’s theory; he does not stress verbal parallels, but exam- 
ines situations, incidents, and plots which echo Shakespeare, and 
reaches the conclusion that, in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, it is more reasonable to believe that Shakespeare’s romantic 
dramas influenced Beaumont and Fletcher than that theirs influ- 
enced his. The matter is not—and perhaps never can be—settled ; 
but “until it has been proved that Philaster precedes Cymbeline, 
it is not certain that Fletcher influenced Shakespeare at all.” 
Scholars will have to take Mr. McKeithan’s monograph into account 
when they study the question; they will find his full bibliography 
of value, and perhaps regret the absence of an index. 

It is dangerous to review, with any attempt at finality, the work 
of a living artist, unless one can assume that his artistic career is 
closed. From Calcutta and France come two books, in one of 
which, at least, this assumption is made. Mr. Sen Gupta gives an 
objective study of Shaw’s work; he does not attempt to analyze the 
scientific and philosophical value of Shaw’s ideas, but he does not 
hide the weaknesses, inconsistencies, obsessions, prejudices, and per- 
versities of Shaw both as a thinker and artist. He examines the 
Shavian esthetics in detail; the relation between art and philosophy 
on the one hand, and art and morality on the other, is discussed at 
some length in thought-provoking pages; the paradoxical “ phe- 
nomenon of nature ” which Shaw is provides an entertaining book, 
impartial, and surprisingly free from prejudices in favor of a sub- 
ject which certainly is not attacked. There is some repetition in 
the book, and because Mr. Sen Gupta shows the artist “on the 
wrong tack” as well as “at his best,” there are some inconsisten- 
cies. One might wish that the critic had drawn a sharper line 
between propaganda and morality, and had kept the distinction 
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between a sense of humor and a love of fun more clearly in mind; 
in one chapter (not his best) he discusses wit, humor, farce, and 
comedy—and seems to use humor in more than one sense. He 
deals with Shaw the novelist and the critic briefly but justly; and 
his index of Shaw’s works, which supplements a general index, 
will be appreciated by the reader. Mr. Sen Gupta leaves us with 
the question which he does not phrase: Can anyone who bases his 
philosophy on economics—socialism—and biology, who has a pre- 
conceived idea of human nature, and who has no appreciation 
of—even conception of—poetry, be truly great? 

Professor Dottin of the University of Toulouse is known as an 
interpreter of Defoe and Richardson; he has written a book on 
Somerset Maugham the novelist, and now turns to his comedies. 
Addressed primarily to a French public, his analysis of the plays 
pleasant and unpleasant of our contemporary is lucid and just; 
he shows how Maugham’s career as a dramatist began malgré lut, 
not without a commercial aspect; how he developed from a writer 
who aimed to please to the satirist whose observation of life and 
increasing technical skill made his public think. It is not cynicism 
to attack vulgarity, snobbishness, and hypocrisy; the War gave 
Maugham strength and depth, and Professor Dottin—recognizing 
his faults—ranks him high among contemporaries. There are sug- 
gestions of Shaw and of Wilde in his works, and (in the later 
plays) of Ibsen; if at times he is artificial and even theatrical, he 
is not a propagandist. Maugham’s views of the stage, recorded 


in the final chapter, are of interest to the historian and critic. 
Despite his formal farewell to the theatre, Maugham’s recent 
comedies contain promises of renewed strength, and Professor 
Dottin concludes: “ Un dramaturge comme Maugham ne saurait 
disparaitre alors qu’il n’a pas encore connu J’automne.” 


RoBERT WITHINGTON 
Smith College 


Studii sul rinascimento italiano in Inghilterra. By NapoLEonE 
OrsInI. Firenze: G. C. Sansoni, 1937. Pp. viii+ 141. L.20. 


Christopher Marlowe. By AvRELIO ZANco. Firenze: La Nuova 
Italia, 1937. Pp. 133. 1.10. 


Sig. Orsini’s book consists of five independent studies. The first, 
“Tnedited Elizabethan Translations of Machiavelli,” is a fuller 
presentation of material appearing in the Journal of the Warburg 

Institute, 1 (1937), 166-9.1 It presents a study of five hitherto- 


1 This newly-established periodical is of importance to all students of the 
Renaissance. 
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unconsidered manuscripts of translations of The Prince. Two of 
them are substantially identical and follow the text of Machiavelli 
as published by Wolfe in 1584 in London, but with the imprint of 
Palermo. Apparently the publisher did not wish to connect his 
name with that of the Florentine secretary. The other three, repre- 
senting another translation, follow at least at times an edition giving 
some words omitted by Wolfe. Since the date suggested for the 
manuscripts is about 1584, translations made from Wolfe’s edition 
must immediately have followed its appearance. No suggestion of 
the makers of the English versions is given. A sixth manuscript 
translation, mentioned but not studied by Sig. Orsini, is that adver- 
tised, with no description except date, by Maggs Brothers in Cata- 
logue no. 600 (1934), item 147. 


The British Museum possesses a manuscript translation of the 
Discorsi of Machiavelli by John Levett, begun in 1598. Levett is 
identified with John Levett of Purleigh, Essex, who appears in the 
catalogue of the Museum as the author of The Ordering of Bees. 
He wrote also an address to his reader in which he defends 
Machiavelli: 


Concerning my Author, it is objected against him, that (amongst other 
errors) in this booke, speaking of religions, he doth not distinguish them, 
nor preferreth the true and good, before the false and fained, as though hee 
would hold, religion to bee but a meere ciuill intention to hold the world 
in reuerence & feare; Wherein (as I thinke) they giue him somewhat too 
hard a censure, first because religion beeing not the principiall matter 
whereof he writeth, it may seeme impertinent to his purpose to distinguish 
the same, secondly for that (beeing charitably construed) in praising the 
effects of religion generally, he seemeth to maintaine no other thing, then 
that which most part of the wiser sorte haue always affirmed. Viz., that 
a bad government is to be preferred before licentiousness, yea euen a 
very tyranny, before a popular confusion: so superstition is better than 
Atheisme, for there is no gouernment but holdeth somewhat of good order, 
so there is no religion, but participateth somewhat of truth, nor is anything 
so perillous, as a licentious, & loose multitude without religion, & piety, & 
therefore hee reuerently preferreth religion, aboue, & before, all ciuill 
uirtues, and wherefrom they all descend (pp. 43-4). 


The author comments on this as suggesting a revolutionary separa- 
tion of church and state,” and showing Levett’s correct understand- 
ing of Machiavelli. Two other incomplete translations of the 
Discorsi are also discussed. It is evident that the Elizabethan con- 
fined to his native language had some opportunity for guarding 
himself against the vulgar bugaboo Machiavelli by reading what the 
Florentine really said. A facsimile of a page of Levett’s translation 
(Brit. Mus. Ms. Add. 41162) is given. 


?In somewhat the same fashion, at a later date, Milton asserted, ap- 
parently in opposition to Bishop Downham, that the logician dealing with 
divine testimony does not consider the truth or falsity of the god, but 
merely the force for argument of his words (Logic, 1. 32). 
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The second section deals with Boccaccio’s story of Ghismonda as 
a theme in English literature, especially with an anonymous tragedy 
of about 1600, never printed (Brit. Mus. Add. Mss. 34312, 9), 
entitled Tancred. Its source is apparently Boccaccio’s story itself, 
rather than earlier English versions. Not in the classical style and 
somewhat resembling the work of Heywood, it adds certain comic 
and satirical characters and moralizes the story. 

Section three treats the Ricordi of Guicciardini in Elizabethan 
England. A considerable amount of space is given to discussion of 
Italian and other editions. English translations are shown not to 
be what one might infer from Miss Mary A. Scott’s Elizabethan 
Translations from the Italian. No translation of the Ricordi as 
such was printed in Elizabethan England, though sentences from 
the Ricordi and the History appear in English versions of San- 
sovino’s Concettt (trans. by Robert Hitchcock), and Nannini’s 
Civili considerazioni (trans. by W. T.), and in Sir Robert Dalling- 
ton’s Aphorismes Civill and Militarie. 

The fourth section, on Gabriel Harvey as a man of the Renais- 
sance, is a study of his character founded on the Marginalia col- 
lected by Moore-Smith. Harvey held the ideal of a Machiavellian 
superman. 

The last part treats the Machiavellian studies of Milton as 
revealed by the Commonplace Book. The author’s opinion is that 
Milton took from Machiavelli not the “vulgar Machiavelism, the 
art of fraud and violence, especially striking in The Prince, but 
the high and vigorous republicanism that dominates the Discorsi.” 

The second volume under review is a popular introduction to 
Marlowe for Italian readers. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herrorp, Percy and EvELyNn 
Srmpson. Vol. vi. Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1938. Pp. xii+ 596. $7.00. 


The most recent addition to the Herford-Simpson Ben Jonson 
prints with complete textual apparatus the texts of five plays: 
Bartholomew Fair, The Devil is an Ass, The Staple of News, The 
New Inn, and The Magnetic Lady. Of these only Bartholomew 
Fair represents in full flower the peculiar genius of this “ last of 
the English humanists,” to use John Palmer’s dubious title. It 
may be that Bartholomew Fair is applauded by all to whom Merry 
England is dear; but it is, of course, true that Puritanism pos- 
sessed many virtues that are ignored in the caricatures embodied in 
this full-bodied farce. Dismissing moral judgments, one may 
insist, with the editors (The Man and his Work, 1, 70), that 
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although this play marks no decline in his genius it does mark 
“an undoubted relaxation of the sinews of Jonson’s dramatic tech- 
nique,” a renunciation of the coherent and intricate structure of 
the great comedies, Volpone and the Alchemist. Jonson’s decline 
becomes painfully evident in the following plays: The Devil is an 
Ass, with its thin and dreary plot; The Staple of News, a belated 
morality, in which the characters are merely puppets; The New 
Inn, “ the most disastrous of all Jonson’s dramatic ventures ”; and 
The Magnetic Lady, with its negative fortune of not having been 
boisterously rejected. A depressing experience it is to read these 
dull works of the aging and ailing Titan, weary but heroic, with 
shrunk veins and cold blood, exclaiming 


Come leave the lothed stage, 
And the more lothsome age. 


Dryden was justified in referring to these last works as the dotages. 

There is, I need scarcely say, no relaxation of editorial vigilance 
in the present volume. Indeed, the editors have admirably solved 
textual problems that were due to a corrupt text. For four plays, 
Bartholomew Fair, The Devil is an Ass, The Staple of News, and 
The Magnetic Lady, they had to rely upon*the carelessly printed 
Folio of 1631-1640, which included three plays printed in 1631 by 
John Beale for Robert Allot. The editors declare, “ Beale made 
almost every mistake which a bad and careless printer was capable 
of making.” These stupid errors include frequent misspellings, 
hopeless mispunctuation, the omission of letters and words, the 
repetition of words, and the assigning of speeches to the wrong 
characters. In this edition the mistakes have been corrected, and 
“ All deviations from the Folio are recorded in the critical ap- 
paratus.” Jonson, the editors explain, made some effort to correct 
the proof, but “the blundering in Bale’s office was quite beyond 
Jonson’s control.” An important illustration of Jonson’s correc- 
tion is given in the introduction to The Devil is an Ass: 


the most remarkable correction of the text of this play, unique in Jonson 
as far as our experience goes, is in Act V, scene vii, line 2, where after 
the explosion in Newgate the third Keeper was made to exclaim 
Fough! what esteem e of brimstone 
Is here? 

In one British Museum copy with press-mark C. 39.k.9, in one copy 
belonging to the Editor, and in three copies at Oxford belonging to Christ 
Church, Jesus College, and Manchester College, the reading ‘a steame of’ is 
badly printed over an erasure. Jonson must have discovered this after the 
text was printed off and insisted on a correction being made in some form. 
(p. 153) 


Some notion of the editorial labors involved in preparing this 
edition is suggested by the fact that twelve copies of the 1640 
Folio were collated, as well as Selden’s and the Editor’s copies of 
The Devil is an Ass. In addition seven copies of The New Inn 
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were collated. In the critical apparatus scene-locations and num- 
berings and stage-directions are those of Gifford, except where the 
directions were given in the original editions. It is perhaps enough 
to say that in this volume the high standards of the preceding vol- 
umes are maintained. It is interesting to note that a portion of 
the seventh volume, which will include the Sad Shepherd and the 
Masques, is prepared and that the entire volume will, it is hoped, 
be ready for the printer at the end of 1938. 


GrorGE W. WHITING 
The Rice Institute 


Seventeenth Century Studies Presented to Sir Herbert Grierson. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. xv-+ 415. $6.50. 


In the roughly chronological arrangement of these twenty-three 
essays, and in the choice of subjects, an attempt has been made to 
give an impression of the period’s cultural progression ; five essays 
are exclusively on continental writers, six are on philosophers, three 
touch upon the fine arts. English poetry is represented by Donne, 
Herbert, Milton, Cowley, and Vaughan. Professor J. Dover Wilson 
writes the preface, and the substantial and well-made volume is 
rounded out with a bibliography of Sir Herbert Grierson’s work and 
with a very useful index. 

Geoffrey Bullough, “ Bacon and the Defence of Learning,” investi- 
gates the contemporary attacks on and the defences of learning 
which provide a background for Bacon’s Advancement. Rudolph 
Metz, “ Bacon’s Part in the Intellectual Movement of his Time,” 
accounting for the acclaim and the criticism of Bacon as philosopher 
and as scientist, calls attention to the transitional character of his 
mind and of his period. C. J. Sisson, “ King James the First of 
England as Poet and Political Writer,” makes a strong and a long 
overdue plea for a revaluation of the character and the writings of 
one of the few English monarchs who contributed to the literature 
of his country. C. S. Lewis, in a vigorously written essay on 
“Donne and Love Poetry in the Seventeenth Century,” discusses 
his manner and his sentiment; he offers a critical evaluation of the 
poet, which, perhaps more successful in its appraisal of his genius 
than any other recent treatment, interprets his lack of appeal to the 
eighteenth century and his vogue in the twentieth. Joan Bennett, 
“The Love Poetry of John Donne: A Reply to Mr. C. S. Lewis,” 
argues against his interpretation as cynical of some of Donne’s love 
poems. In “ An Apology for Mr. Hobbes,” A. E. Taylor shows that 
the charge that Hobbes champions private license is based, not upon 
an antipathy for morality, but upon inherent weaknesses in his 
sincere and constructive nominalistic metaphysics. Mr. Taylor 
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grants the Scriptures a place in Hobbes’ system not generally con- 
ceded when he suggests the philosopher had them in mind as a 
check on the exercise of the monarch’s plenitude of power. F. E. 
Hutchinson, “ George Herbert,” questions G. H. Palmer’s arrange- 
ment of Herbert’s poetry, which, by assigning to the end of his 
career poems of a melancholy tone, produces the unsubstantiated 
impression of final disillusionment. 

With special reference to T. S. Eliot’s criticisms, Mario Praz, 
“Milton and Poussin,” explains Milton’s rhetorical qualities, his 
rejection of sensuousness for sound, as a neo-classical tendency 
influenced by Tasso’s criticism and paralleled by Poussin’s painting. 
In “ Milton and the English Epic Tradition,” E. M. W. Tillyard 
attacks the notion that Milton studied and worked in isolation; he 
points out that Milton was aware of the contemporary English epic 
tradition, and he concludes from various pieces of evidence that his 
projected epics were to have been Renaissance patriotic and his- 
torical poems. L. C. Martin, “ Henry Vaughan and the Theme of 
Infancy,” shows that, besides neo-platonic and Rabbinical ideas, 
seventeenth-century writers and Thomas Vaughan’s translations 
augmented the tradition represented notably by “ The Retreate ” ; 
he suggests that, through Coleridge, Wordsworth may have come 
into contact with the Renaissance theories and sentiments that 
inspired Vaughan. Three essays treat the effect of the temper of 
the late seventeenth century on philosophic ideas: R. J. Aaron, 
“The Limits of Locke’s Rationalism,” points out how empiricism 
and, to a lesser degree, religion, restrict his rationalism; L. J. 
Russell, “ Leibniz and the Fitness of Things,” traces the influence 
of the age’s scientific thinking upon Leibniz’s ideas; and in “ The 
Turn of the Century,” Basil Willey looks at some uses of the idea 
of Nature. 

Besides the welcome contributions of these and other essays, 
several very useful general studies add weight and breadth to the 
volume’s individuality as a survey of the century. This specialized 
character of the collection gives it cohesion and makes it a signifi- 
cant and a worthy tribute to a scholar to whom every one who 
studies this period must confess indebtedness. ' 


RicHARD H. PERKINSON 
Fordham University 
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The Yale Edition of Horace Walpole’s Correspondence. Edited by 
W. S. Lewis. Volumes 1 and 11: Horace Walpole’s Corre- 
spondence with the Rev. William Cole. Edited by W. S. Lewis 
and A. New Haven: Yale University 


Press, 1937. Vol. 1, pp. lxii + 388; Vol. 11, pp. [viii] + 464. 
$15.00. 


The appearance of the first two volumes of the Yale Edition of 
Horace Walpole’s Correspondence is an event of major importance 
for all students of eighteenth-century England. They are very 
handsome volumes, generously illustrated and beautifully designed, 
which reflect high credit on the Yale University Press. 

The Rev. William Cole (1714-1782) was from his boyhood days 
the complete antiquary. He and Walpole had been schoolfellows 
at Eton; but their correspondence does not begin until 1762, when 
Cole writes to tell Walpole of his delight in the recently published 
Anecdotes of Painting in England. Cole’s last letter was written 
only seven weeks before his death in 1782. The primary theme of 
this twenty-years’ correspondence is English antiquities, spiced 
with references to the gout, with which both middle-elderly corre- 
spondents were afflicted. 

Interesting as are these two volumes in and by themselves, 
scholars will examine them with particular interest as examples of 
the procedure which will govern the whole great undertaking of 
the Yale Edition of Walpole, the publication of which will extend 
over many years to come. Two general problems of method con- 
fronted Mr. Lewis and his Advisory Committee at the outset. The 
first was the principle of arrangement. The editions of Cun- 
ningham and of Mrs. Toynbee print Walpole’s letters in a single 
chronological sequence; and this arrangement has the very great 
advantage of presenting a comprehensive view of his activities and 
observations at any given period. But Cunningham and Mrs. 
Toynbee print only Walpole’s own letters, whereas the Yale edition 
will include, wherever they exist, the letters addressed to Walpole by 
his various correspondents. This inclusion has made inevitable the 
decision to arrange the materials by correspondences. In the two 
volumes now before us, one follows the give and take of an active 
exchange of letters—178 letters from Walpole to Cole (of which all 
but one are printed by Mrs. Toynbee), 186 from Cole to Walpole 
(of which only some fifty have ever previously been printed). What 
one gains by having both sides of the correspondence clearly out- 
weighs what is lost by giving up the single chronological sequence. 

It is by no means equally clear that the right decision has been 
reached on a second problem—that of spelling and capitalization. 
On this question, we are told, the Advisory Committee was “by no 
means unanimous.” The decision has been to retain Walpole’s 
punctuation and his spelling of proper names, but to normalize 
other spellings, and the capitalization, in conformity with present- 
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day usage. In justification of this decision it is urged (1) that “ it 
is often not possible to tell whether Walpole intended a capital; 
(2) that several hundred letters must be edited from nineteenth- 
century texts in which the spelling and capitalization of the lost 
originals has not been retained; and (3) that the retention of the 
old spellings would have “ imparted an air of quaintness to a text 
which was not apparent to the correspondents themselves” and 
would have detracted from the “readability and appearance” of 
the page. 

These do not seem to be adequate reasons for abandoning what is 
now the generally accepted procedure in dealing with eighteenth- 
century documents. Where Walpole’s intention as between capital 
and small initial cannot be decided, a possible procedure would have 
been to conform, not to modern usage, but to Walpole’s own pre- 
vailing usage. The more modern cast of such of the letters as must 
be printed from nineteenth-century texts would have had the posi- 
tive advantage of reminding the reader that the text of the letter in 
question does not rest upon a manuscript original. The third objec- 
tion might be valid if one assumes that the reader of these volumes 
is a person so little versed in the literature of the eighteenth century 
that he has not looked into first editions, or even into modern texts 
of eighteenth-century writers, edited within recent decades. 

In every other respect the Yale Edition is quite obviously de- 
signed for readers who are specialists in the period. At the foot of 
every page is a generous body of fully documented notes, compiled 
largely by Dr. Wallace, which are admirable for their conciseness 
as well as their erudition. Every letter is duly prefaced with 
address and postmark and indication of the source from which it 
is printed. In the case of Cole’s letters, variant readings are 
recorded from the copy which Cole himself retained. Pages 381- 
464 of volume II contain a very full analytical index of names and 
of things in a single alphabet, which makes it easy to control not 
only the text but the wealth of commentary as well. 

Where the specialist finds that his needs have been provided for 
with such prodigal generosity, it seems ungracious to regret that 
the text so handsomely printed for him is not literatim as well as 
verbatim an accurate transcript of the originals; but the regret 
remains. Even for the occasional reader of these volumes who is 
not to some extent a specialist, the retention of old-fashioned 
spellings, of which after all there cannot be very many, would have 
imparted a pleasant flavor of a by-gone age, and would seldom, if 
ever, have interfered with ready understanding. 

To Mr. Lewis, to his associate editors, and to the Yale Press, all 
lovers of eighteenth-century England must be very grateful ; and the 
gratitude will mount from year to year as one correspondence after 
another is added to that with the Rev. William Cole. 


Rospert K. Root 
Princeton University 
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Some Observations on Eighteenth Century Poetry. By Davip 
Nicuot SmirH. London and New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 81. $1.50. 


William Shenstone, An Eighteenth-Century Portrait. By A. R. 
HumpuHreys. Cambridge: At the University Press; New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. Pp. xii + 136. $2.25. 


Universities are not always, perhaps not often, well advised in 
requiring the publication of lectures given before their members. 
The first book listed above contains the Alexander Lectures delivered 
at the University of Toronto in 1937. Anything written by Pro- 
fessor Nichol Smith about the eighteenth century should have some 
value, if only as coming from him; and it is a pleasure to recognize 
that these urbane Observations, though diffuse and rather thin, 
enforce a sound conclusion, not yet everywhere accepted. “The 
best poetry of the eighteenth century,” we are told, “ gives us the 
security which comes from looking at things as they are.” It is 
“concerned in the main with man in his ordinary experiences. It 
is not given to looking before and after and pining for what is not. 
Perhaps it is a little too grown-up for that. If you wish to find the 
enthusiasms and exaltations or the depressions of youth, you had 
better go elsewhere. It prefers to deal with what man is, and knows, 
and feels. . . . It is rich in moral wisdom and in emotion expressed 
in memorable verse.” “The more I read it,” Professor Nichol 
Smith says at the end, “the more I feel that it has much to tell us 
in these days. In its great variety I do not find any conflict. The 
different strands combine in a pattern, which, as I see it, represents 
the English genius at one of its most characteristic stages.” 

This conclusion follows remarks chiefly concerning poetic diction 
in Pope, Johnson, Thomson, and Burns. The pages devoted to 
The Vanity of Human Wishes are especially welcome, and do more 
than other parts of the lectures to bear out Professor Nichol Smith’s 
opinion that he is treating of matters which “deserve fuller con- 
sideration than they have yet received.” Unfortunately all that is 
said about Pope, filling nearly one-half of the book, is said more 
cogently, and more interestingly, by Mr. Geoffrey Tillotson in a 
volume (On the Poetry of Pope) which has come from the Oxford 
Press at the same time as the Observations. And all that is said 
about Thomson has recently been said, excellently, by Mr. C. V. 
Deane in his Aspects of Eighteenth Century Nature Poetry. 

No mention of Shenstone is included in Professor Nichol Smith’s 
Observations, which is not surprising; but even Mr. Humphreys, in 
his readable and attractively printed essay, disposes of Shenstone’s 
verse in a paragraph, and directs our attention not to the poet but 
to the famous landscape gardener. In this he accepts an eighteenth- 
century valuation, and because of this his pleasing and discrimi- 
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natingly composed portrait inspires regret as well as gratitude. 
Shenstone continues to arouse interest as a man of letters: Mr. 
Humphreys’ is the fifth book about him to be published within the 
last thirty years, and within the same period some of his poems and 
letters have been printed for the first time, a selection from his 
prose has been beautifully (but not carefully) reprinted, and a 
number of articles about him have appeared. Nevertheless, one can 
still be puzzled by this interest, and, if one does not actually scoff— 
as Walpole and Gray and others of that time did—one may reason- 
ably think it teasing or elusive. It resides in Shenstone’s humanity ; 
and an exquisite task of analysis confronts one who would attempt 
to catch the shades of difference which keep him from seeming 
merely trivial, commonplace, timid, vain, absurd—which give him 
a typical and lasting significance. 

Mr. Humphreys, despite the unhappy limitations of his plan, 
succeeds better than others in grasping the problem and in pointing 
the way to its solution. Without new information, but with a 
serviceable knowledge of the period and with sympathetic insight, 
he has sketched Shenstone’s life as growing “ to a pattern which did 
not violate the delicate rectitude of his inspiration ”—a pattern of 
“ well-bred Virgilian rusticity.” And he has found in Shenstone’s 
ferme ornée, The Leasowes, the perfect expression of its owner’s 
character and the perfect setting for a life “sufficiently varied to 
represent,” though far from London, “ most sides of the cultured 
interests of the century.” Elegance, as Mr. Humphreys notes, is 
the quality all his friendly contemporaries attributed to Shenstone ; 
and elegance was visibly embodied in The Leasowes. It may stand, 
Mr. Humphreys thinks, “ as a kind of definition of what its genera- 
tion, at its most cultured, was. It confirms an impression of mental 
order which did not mean a lack of deep feeling, a decorous exterior 
not due solely to complacency, a search for variety and personal 
expression which still would not break too violently with the past. 
‘A place of rest and refreshment ’— it typifies its age in that.” 
And not alone in that, of course, as Mr. Humphreys makes properly 
clear. 

In the Preface Mr. Humphreys admits that his essay is only “a 
slight offshoot ” of other work he has in hand. The'trouble, how- 
ever—strongly emphasized by the excellence of what is done—is 
not that the book is “slight,” but that it is really a fragment 
plausibly disguised. In leaving almost wholly unused and un- 
examined Shenstone’s verse and essays and detached thoughts and 
letters, Mr. Humphreys has made a truncated portrait, and has 
left most unsatisfactorily suspended the real critical problem which 
Shenstone presents. 


RoBERT SHAFER 
The University of Cincinnati 
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BRIEF MENTION 


The Meaning of Hamlet. By Levin L. Scuiicxine. Translated 
by GRAHAM Rawson. New York and London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1937. Pp. xii+ 196. $2.25. A translation, with re- 
vision and additions by the author, of Der Sinn des Hamlet, 
reviewed in this journal, Li, 527-8. 


H. Ss. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


REPONSE. II y a quelques remarques & faire concernant le compte-rendu 
des Idées traditionalistes en France paru dans le numéro de juin 1938 de 
MIN. 

La critique de M. Gauss repose sur un malentendu essentiel. Quand j’ai 
écrit cette phrase: “... od sont venus converger tous les courants tradi- 
tionalistes du siécle,” je ne parlais pas d’histoire littéraire. L’addition 
du mot “literary ” fausse ma conclusion et dénature ma pensée. Je n’ai 
jamais prétendu faire de Maurras l’aboutissement de tout le mouvement 
littéraire francais depuis quarante ans, et je n’ai pas cherché & résoudre 
un probléme d’histoire, littéraire ou politique. J’ai soigneusement délimité 
mon sujet aux pages 7, 11 et suiv., 29-33 et 212. 

J’ai indiqué, autant qu’il était de mon domaine, l’importance des événe- 
ments politiques quant aux origines du traditionalisme moderne (voir en 
particulier pp. 23-24 et suiv., 32, 157 et 165). En ce qui concerne Barrés 
et Péguy, je laisse au lecteur le soin de décider si je les ai confondus avec 
le mouvement d’Action francaise (pp. 153 et suiv., 160 et suiv.). Sur 
Maurras avocat du catholicisme et excommunié par le Pape, sur Maurras 
renié par le Roi, on sait bien & quoi s’en tenir. Que son systéme soit en 
grande partie fondé sur une équivoque j’en suis persuadé, mais ce que j’ai 
exposé ce ne sont pas ses intentions mais ses doctrines. I] est bien entendu 
que Baudelaire, Proust, Anatole France, Gide et Mauriac ne sauraient 
étre considérés comme des écrivains en dehors de la tradition littéraire 
francaise. Mais il s’agit ici des idées sociales. A ce point de vue, nous 
ne dirons pas qu’ils appartiennent tous 4 la méme tradition. 

Je n’ai touché & la littérature proprement dite qu’a l’occasion des auteurs 
qui se sont inspirés, en tout ou en partie, des idées dites traditionalistes 
(ce qui ne veut pas dire traditionnelles au sens courant du mot). Au sujet 
des écrivains mentionnés plus haut, j’ai fait, comme il est facile de le 
vérifier, toutes les réserves et marqué toutes les nuances nécessaires 
touchant leur rattachement plus ou moins complet au traditionalisme, en 
tout cas toutes celles faites par mon critique. 


ALPHONSE V. ROCHE 


Northwestern University 
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NocHMALS “ KaTHOLE.” Die Ausfiihrungen meines Schulfreundes Prof. 
Spitzer (MLN., Lit, 433) méchte ich dahin erginzen, dass dem Wort 
Kathole vielleicht doch ein jiidisch-deutscher Ursprung zuzuschreiben ist. 
Ich habe das Wort zuerst 1907 oder 1908 von polnisch-jiidischen Studenten 
in Wien gehért: z.B. er hat sich gemacht einen Katholen ‘er hat sich 
taufen lassen.’ Spiiter, auf einer Waffeniibung vor dem Weltkrieg und im 
Weltkrieg, habe ich es als Kathole oder Kathoile in Galizien wieder 
getroffen, in deutlich differenzierter Bedeutung zu Goi: dies war ein Pole 
oder Deutsch-Oesterreicher, bei dem Katholischsein etwas Selbstverstiand- 
liches war, ein “ Kathole” aber war ein besonders frommer Pole, der die 
Religion aufdringlich zur Schau trug, ein katholischer Geistlicher oder 
auch ein getaufter Jude. Katholik passt wegen der russisch klingenden 
Endung -ik (Muschik usw.) nicht in die jiddische Sprachwelt. Demgegen- 
iiber hat Kathole den, den abweisenden Unterton unterstiitzenden Anklang 
an jiidisch-deutsche (hebriiische) Wérter wie Schaute, Rosche, meschugge. 
Als Analogie zitiere ich Isroile, das ich in meiner Studentenzeit von ostjii- 
dischen Studenten als scherzhaftes “Glimpfwort” fiir Israelit gehért 
habe, wenn von einem Westjuden mit assimilatorischen Tendenzen die 
Rede war. Der Wiener Komiker Eisenbach gebrauchte es als Ausdruck 
der Verlegenheit: “ gnidige Frau, ich bin naimlich, . . . wie soll ich sagen, 

. ein Isroile.” Zu dem geschraubten, tiberfeinerten, halb spéttischen 
Isroile gehért als Gegenstiick Katho(i)le (Jud: Goi = Isroile: Katho(i)le). 
Vielleicht hat bei der Bildung des Wortes Kathole im déstlichen Sprach- 
gebiet auch der Anklang an Pole, den Spitzer heranzieht, mitgewirkt. Aus 
éstlichen Gegenden ist Kathole wohl nach dem protestantischen Norden 
gewandert. 

Zu katholisch in der Bedeutung ‘ rechtgliubig, ordentlich, normal’ in 
katholischen Liindern erwiahne ich noch den Terminus technicus der alt- 
ésterreichischen Verwaltung und Gesetzgebung: “akatholisch, Akatholik,” 
der, die nichtrechtglaiubige Welt umfassend, nach “ amoralisch,” “ amusisch ” 
etc. hybrid gebildet war. In der Volksschulordnung hiess es “ wiihrend des 
katholischen Religionsunterrichtes haben die Akatholiken das Klassenzim- 
mer zu verlassen””—was keinem von uns Schiilern verstiindlich war. Ich 
habe gehért, wie ein katholischer Volksschiiler einem jtidischen bedeutete, 
dieser kénne als Nicht-Katholik nicht in den Himmel kommen. Darauf 
dieser: “ Wieso? ich bin nicht nur ein Katholik wie du, ich bin sogar ein 
A-Katholik und A ist immer das Beste und Héchste. Du’ bist vielleicht 
ein B-Katholik oder ein C-Katholik,—oder am Ende nur ein Katholik.” 


WALTER SCHILLER 
Cook County Hospital, Chicago, Iil. 
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by 430. 

Bertha Saga: Die altfranzésische 
Bertasage und das Volksmiirchen 
476. 

Blake, William —, Versuch einer 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des Mys- 
tikers 71. 

Boccaccio: Chaucer and The Decam- 
eron 257. 

Boethius, The Tradition of —; a 
Study of his Importance in Medie- 
val Culture 222, 398. 

Boswell 
— on Spelling 600; —’s Journal 
of A Tour to the Hebrides ... 
Now First Published from the 
Original MS. 387; A Catalogue of 
Papers Relating to —, Johnson 
and Sir William Forbes Found at 
Fettercairn House, a Residence of 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Clinton, 1930- 
31 384; Index to the Private 
Papers of — from Malahide Castle 
in the Collection of Lt.-Colonel 
Ralph Heyward Isham 384. 

Boyle, Roger, see Orrery. 

brack 597. 
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Breidfjérd, S., Numa rimur 616 

Breton, Nicholas 
—, Elyot, and The Court of Hon- 
our 587; Two Pamphlets of —; 
Grimellos Fortunes (1604), An 
olde Mans Lesson (i605) 478. 

Bretén de los Herreros, Does —’s 
Marcela Stem from Quijote? 195. 

Buckingham, Pope on the Duke of 
368. 

Burns at Ellisland 525. 

Butler, Joseph: Bishop Butler and 
the Age of Reason. A Study in 
the History of Thought 215. 

Butler, Samuel: Hudibras in the 
Burlesque Tradition 453. 


Czedmon 
Bede’s Story of — Again 249; The 
MSS. of —’s Hymn 236. 

Calderén: The Versification of La 
selva confusa 193. 

Canadian Literature: 
Canada: 1936 544. 

Carducci, Scott and — 287. 

Carlyle, Whitman and —: 1846 370. 

Carmontelle, see French Drama. 

Carols, The Earliest — and the 
Franciscans 239. 

Cervantes: Does Bretén’s Marcela 
Stem from Quijote? 195. 

Chapman, George, see Revenge for 
Honour. 

Character-Writing 113. 

Chaucer 
— and The Decameron 257; A 
—ian Fisherman(?) 422; A Fur- 
ther Note on Old Age in —’s Day 
181; The Haberdasher and his 
Companions 504; Knight’s Tale, A 
1881 ff. 595; “ Mannyssh Wood ” 
—Merchant’s Tale (Iv) 1530-1536 
359; The Miller’s Head Again 
505; “. . . Moore Feelynge Than 
Had Boece, .. .” 177; The Par- 
son’s Tale and the Marriage Group 
251. 

cher comme créme 327 

Chivalry, The Decline of — as 
Shown in the French Literature 
of the Late Middle Ages 317. 

Cibber, King John, and the Stu- 
dents of the Law 272. 

Cinema: Art and Prudence: A Study 
in Practical Philosophy 469. 

Cleges, see Sir Cleges. 

Cole, William, see Walpole, Horace. 

Coleridge, Hartley, The Letters of 
157. 


Letters in 
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Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 
—’s Dejection: an Ode 395; —’s 
Miscellaneous Criticism 156. 

Conte de Poitiers 67. 

Coster, Charles De, Introduction & 
l’euvre de 464. 

Court (The) of Honour, Breton, 
Elyot, and 587. . 

Courts of Love, see Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine. 

Crabbe and Jess of the D’Urbervilles 
369. 


craché, see tout craché. 

Crénica de Veynte Reyes. A com- 
parison with the text of the Pri- 
mera Crénica General and a study 
of the principal Latin Sources 371. 

Cuckoo Song: “Bullock Stertep, 
Bucke Verteb ” 112. 

Cuthbert, A Critical Text of the 
Epistola —i de obitu Bedae 236. 


Dante: “Il Giusto Mardoceo” 
(Purg., XVII, 29) 188. 

Darwin, Erasmus, The Poetry and 
Aesthetics of 295. 

Dekker, The Shoemakers Holiday: 
The Source of Simon Eyre’s Catch- 
Phrase 275. 

De la Mare, Walter, see Authors of 
Articles and of Books Reviewed. 
Dennys, John: A Chaucerian Fisher- 

man (?) 422. 

Descartes, Etat présent des études 
sur 610. 

Desjardins, Les Amours des grands 
hommes of Mlle — and Le Doc- 
teur amoureux 344. 

Dickens, Charles —’s Letters to 
Charles Lever 65. 

Diderot 
—’s Writings on the Theatre 476; 
J.-A. Naigeon’s Analysis of —’s 
Réve de d’Alembert 479. 

Dilthey, Wilhelm, —’s gesammelte 
Schriften 146. 

Docteur amoureux, Les Amours des 
grands hommes of Mile Desjardins 
and Le —— 344. 

Domesday Book, The Pre-Conquest 
Personal Names of 542. 

Doneldey, Arnoldus, Das Bremer 
mittelniederdeutsche Arzniebuch 
des — 76. 

Donne, John 
— and the New Philosophy 290; 
An Early Use of —’s Fourth Sa- 
tire 421. 
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Drama, see also English, French, 
Spanish Drama 
Plays and the Theater 450; Re- 
presentative Modern —s 450. 

Drayton 
—’s Lapidaries 93; —’s “ Noah’s 
Flood ” 277. 

Drummond, Jonson, Stow and — 
167. 

Dryden, John, Hymns Attributed to 
550. 

Du Bartas, Charles Lamb, Marston, 
and 494. 

Dumas fils, The Theatre of 614. 


Eleanor of Aquitaine: Queen of the 
Troubadours and of the Courts of 
Love 477. 

Elyot, Breton, —, and The Court of 
Honour 587. 

Emerson, The Lonely Wayfaring 
Man: — and Some Englishmen 
312. 

England 
Middle-Class Culture in Eliza- 
bethan — 212; Roman Britain 
and the English Settlements 220. 

English 
Current —, a Study of Present- 
Day Usages and Tendencies 293; 
Some Linguistic Studies of 1935 
and 1936 24. 

English Ballad, see Ballad. 

English Drama 
German Visitors to English Thea- 
ters in the 18th Century 70; One 
Soul in Bodies Twain: Friendship 
in Tudor Literature and Stuart 
Drama 619; Themes and Conven- 
tions of Elizabethan Tragedy 211. 

English Fiction, America in —— 
1760-1800, The Influences of the 
American Revolution 544. 

English Figures of Speech 514. 

English Literature 
John Locke and —— of the 18th 
Century 215; One Soul in Bodies 
Twain: Friendship in Tudor Lit- 
erature and Stuart Drama 619; 
17th Century Studies Presented to 
Sir Herbert Grierson 627; Studii 
sul rinascimento italiano in In- 
ghilterra 623; A World in the 
Moon: A Study of the Changing 
Attitude Toward the Moon in the 
17th and 18th Centuries 61. 

English Mystery Plays, St. Joseph 
in the 619. 

English Novel, The History of the 
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——. Vol. VIII, From the Brontés 
to Meredith: Romanticism in the 
—— 470. 

English Poetry 
The Formation and Use of Com- 
pound Epithets in —— from 1579 
550; Die Lyrik und ihr Publikum 
im England des 18. Jahrhunderts 
73; Mythology and the Romantic 
Tradition in 439; Poetry in Prose 
471; The Poetry of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine: a Study in 18th 
Century Literary Taste 552; Some 
Observations on 18th Century 
Poetry 631. 

English ‘Scientific Writing, see As- 
tronomical Thought in Renaissance 
England and English Literature. 

Es ist ein Schnee gefallen ... Ich 
sollt zu meinem Bulen 357. 

European Views on American Civili- 
zation, see America. 

Eaeter Book 315. 


False (The) Knight upon the Road, 
An Irish Version of 596. 

Faustsplitter, A French — of the 
17th Century 515. 

Figures of Speech 514. 

Fletcher, see Beaumont. 

Fontane iiber seine Ballade Die 
Jiidin 282. 

Forbes, Sir William, A Catalogue of 
Papers Relating to Boswell, John- 
son and — Found at Fettercairn 
House, a Residence of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Clinton, 1930-31 384. 

France, Anatole 
— 1844-1896 378; Did Grandville 
Inspire the Ile des pingouins? 527. 

France in Modern Spanish Litera- 
ture, see Spanish Literature. 

Franciscans, The Earliest Carols 
and the 239. 

French: Bildhaftigkeit im franzé- 
sischen Argot 74. 

French Drama 
Le Développement du _ proverbe 
dramatique en France et sa vogue 
au 18e siécle, avec un proverbe 
inédit de Carmontelle 227; The 
Evolution of Liberal Theory and 
Practice in the French Theatre 
1680-1757 227; Secret Marriage in 
18th Century French Comedy 340; 
The Stateswoman in 17th Century 
French Tragedy 319. 

French Farces, Five —— (1655- 
1694?) 379. 
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French Geographical Texts: Supplé- 
ment au Répertoire bibliographi- 
que se rapportant & la littérature 
géographique frangaise de la Ren- 
aissance 78. 

French Literature 
Les Idées_ traditionalistes en 
France, de Rivarol & Charles 
Maurras 458, 633; Masters of 
472; Les Nouveaux Horizons de 
la Renaissance francaise 230. 

French Liturgical Drama: The Dis- 
semination of the Liturgical 
Drama in France 233. 

French Opera 
L’Evolution d’un genre: le livret 
d’opéra en France de Gluck & la 
Révolution (1774-1793) 227. 

French Poetry: Allegory in the 
French Heroic Poem of the 17th 
Century 237. 

French Political History: Les Idées 
traditionalistes en France, de 
Rivarol & Charles Maurras 458, 
633. 

French Though of the 18th Century, 
Man and Beast in 466. 

Friendship- Theme, see English 
Drama and English Literature. 

Furetiére and Wycherley: Le Ro- 
man bourgeois in Restoration 
Comedy 98. 


Galt, John 65. 

Gentleman’s Magazine, The Poetry 
of the ——-: a Study in 18th Cen- 
tury Literary Taste 552. 

Gérard, J.-I.-I., see Grandville. 

German 
High Vowel-Quantities 18; 
Modern Prose Usage 304; 
Textliste neuhochdeutscher Vor- 
lesesprache schlesischer Fiarbung 
316; Volkssprache und Wortschatz 
des badischen Frankenlandes, dar- 
gestellt auf Grund der Mundart 
von Oberschefflenz 46. 

German Ballad, see German Poetry. 

German Criticism: The Beginnings 
of German Literary Criticism 351. 

German Folksong 
Deutsche Volkslieder mit ihren 
Melodien 316; Two Versions of 
the 16th Century Song Zs est ein 
Schnee gefallen ... Ich sollt zu 
meinem Bulen 357. 

German Literature 

Germany in the 18th Century 56; 

The Tyranny of Greece over Ger- 


INDEX 


many, a study of the influence 
exercised by Greek art and poetry 
over the great German writers of 
the 18th, 19th and 20th centuries 
53. 

German Poetr 
Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit: 
Dichter aus deutschem Volkstum 
150; Geschichte der deutschen 
Ballade 152. 

German Visitors to English Theaters 
in the 18th Century 70. 

Germany; Deutsches Volkstum. Haus 
und Siedlung im Wandel der 
Jahrtausende 615. 

Glapthorne, Henry, see Revenge for 
Honour. 

Godwin, Francis, The Man in the 
Moone, 1638, Nuncius Inanimatus, 
1629 478. 

Golding, Arthur, An Elizabethan 
Puritan: — the Translator of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses 394. 

Goldsmith and the Marquis d’Argens 
173. 

Gothic 
— Notes 120; The Future Auxi- 
liaries — haban and O. N. munu 
423. 

Grandville, see France, Anatole. 

Grange, Borrowings in —’s “ Gold- 
en Aphroditis ” 407. 

Grillparzer’s Position in 19th Cen- 
tury Thought 347. 


haban 423. 

Hagiology, Sir Cleges and Unsea- 
sonable Growth in 591. 

Hall, Joseph, Mundus alter et idem 
444, 

Hardy, Thomas: Crabbe and Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles 369. 

Hauptmann’s Utopian Fantasy, Die 
Insel der Grossen Mutter 516. 

Haut (Le) Livre du Graal: Perles- 
vaus. Vol. II: Commentary and 
Notes 604. 

Hawkins, William, Apollo Shroving 
450. 

Hawthorne and “The Maypole of 
Merry-Mount” 159. 

Healey, John, The Discovery of a 
New World 444. 

Heine 
Marginalien zu — 571; Some — 
Notes 430. 

Hero (The) ; or, the Adventures of 
a Night 414. 
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Hitchiti Name of Silver Springs, 
Florida 513. 

Holy Eucharist (The) in Middle 
English Homiletic and Devotional 
Verse 533. 

Housman, A. E., A Sketch together 
with a list of his writings and 
indexes to his Classical papers 77. 

Huntington Library Lists 78. 

Huntington Library Quarterly 78. 


Italian Literature: The Rivista of 
the Istituto Interuniversitario 
Italiano: Romana 77. 

Italian Renaissance: Studii sul ri- 
nascimento italiano in Inghilterra 
623. 

Italian Studies 549. 


Johnson, Samuel 
A Catalogue of Papers Relating to 
Boswell, — and Sir William For- 
bes Found at Fettercairn House, 
a Residence of the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Clinton, 1930-31 384; Dr. —’s 
1745 Shakespeare Proposals 367. 

Jonson, Ben 
— 450, 625; —, Stow, and Drum- 
mond 167; —’s Sejanus Edited 
from the Quarto of 1605 204; An 
Echo of — in Aphra Behn’s Sir 
Patient Fancy 278. 

Journal of a Cruise to the Pacific 
Ocean 446. 


Kathole 433, 634. 

Keats, The Evolution of —’s Poetry 
62. 

Keller, Gottfried — Bibliographie 
1844-1934 49. 

Kingsley, Charles — 1819-1875 454. 

Kyd: A Note on The Spanish Tra- 
gedy 590. 


Lamartine, Le Jocelyn de —, étude 
historique et critique avec des 
—* inédits 463; see also 

9. 

Lamb, Charles —, Marston, and Du 
Bartas 494. 

La Mothe le Vayer’s Vertu des 
payens and 18th Century Cos- 
mopolitanism 10. 

— An unknown child of —’s 
415. 

Latin-Spanish Glossaries: Glosarios 
latino-espafioles de la edad media 

122, 554, 
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Lee, Sir Henry —, An Elizabethan 
Portrait 214. 

Legend of the Cartload in the Gate 
417. 

Legrand, Mare-Antoine —, acteur et 
auteur comique (1673-1728) 612. 

lenguages 20, 553. 

Lescure, Mathurin de, An Autograph 
Letter of 425. 

Lessing, Tragédie und Komédie im 
dramatischen Schafien —s 457. 

Lever, Charles, see Dickens. 

Lewald, August 15. 

Liflade ant te Passiun of Seint 
TIuliene 313. 

Liszt, Baudelaire and 584. 

Literature, The Growth of 235. 

Locke, John — and English Litera- 
ture of the 18th Century 215. 

Longinus, An Early Reference to 23. 

Lope de Vega: Un Dato sobre la 
fecha de El Anzuelo de Fenisa 190. 


Maldon, see Battle of Maldon. 

Mann, Thomas, see Karlweis, M. 
under Authors of Articles and of 
Books Reviewed. 

Mansel, Jean: Introduction 4 la 
Fleur des Histoires 67. 

Manuscript Entries: Libri impressi 
cum notis manuscriptis 245. 

Marguerite d’Angouléme, L’(uvre 

e ——-—,, reine de Navarre, et 
la querelle des femmes 608. 

Marlowe, Christopher 
— 623; Two Notes on Dr. Faustus 
119. 

Marston, Charles Lamb, —, and Du 
Bartas 494. 

Maturin, C. R., Women; or, Pour et 
Contre: An Irish Version of The 
False Knight upon the Road 596. 

Maugham, Somerset, Le Théatre de 
620. 

Medieval Sermon 
Mediaeval Artes Praedicandi: A 
Hand-List 473; The Popular Ser- 
mon of the Medieval Friar in 
England 533. 

Melville, Herman 
—, eine stilistische Untersuchung 
551; Journal of a Cruise to the 
Pacific Ocean, 1842-1844, in the 
Frigate United States, with Notes 
on 446. 

Meyer, Conrad Ferdinand 
The Revision of —’s Novellen: An 
Interpretation of the Variants be- 


tween the Texts of the Deutsche 
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Rundschau and of the Book 49; 

Women in the Life and Art of 49. 

Meyers, William H., see Anderson, 
C. R. under Authors of Articles 
and of Books Reviewed. 

Middle Ages: Medio Evo e Rinasci- 
mento 549. 

Middle English Homiletie and Devo- 
tional Verse, The Holy Eucharist 
in 533. 

Middle English Literature, The Vitae 
Patrum in Old and ——— 533. 
Middle High German, An Introduc- 
tion to ———, A Reader and 

Grammar 538. 

Middleton, Thomas, The Ghost of 
Lucrece 619. 

Milton 
— and Miracles 170; — and 
Thomas Young, 1620-1628 399; — 
and Wordsworth, Poets and Pro- 
phets 381; —’s Debt to Greek 
Tragedy in Samson Agonistes 381; 
—’s Projected Epic on the Rise 
and Future Greatness of the 
Britannic Nation 381; The Para- 
dox of the Fall in Paradise Lost 
557; Shakespeare and 366, 556. 

Moliére 
French Opinion of — (1800-1850) 
227; Racan and 429. 

More, Thomas, The Place of St. — 
— in English Literature and His- 
tory 536. 

muito 600. 

muncho 600. 

munu 423. 


Naigeon, J.-A. —’s Analysis of Di- 
derot’s Réve de d’Alembert 479. 

Nebraska Folk Cures 618. 

Northern Homily Cycle, and Mis- 
sionaries to the Saracens 258. 

Notkers des Deutschen Werke nach 
den Handschriften 58. 

Nima rimur, see Breidfjérd, 8. 


Oklahoma Texts and Tunes 618. 

Old English 
The Personal Names in The Battle 
of Maldon 109; The Vitae Patrum 
in Old and Middle English Lit- 
erature 533. 

Old French 
Die altfranzésische Bertasage und 
das Volksmiirchen 476; The De- 
cline of Chivalry as Shown in the 
French Literature of the Late 


INDEX 


Middle Ages 317; A History of 
—— Literature 467. 


Old Norse 
The Future Auxiliaries Gothic 
haban and —— munu 423; The 


Most Important Non-skaldic Verse 
Not Included in the Poetic Edda 
540. 

Old Saxon: a Correction 238. 

Old Spanish: The Use of auer a and 
auer de as Auxiliary Verbs in — 
— from the earliest Texts to the 
End of the 13th Century 371. 

Opera, see Ballad Opera. 

Orrery, The Dramatic Works of 
Roger Boyle, Earl of — 450. 


Pain, Philip, Daily Meditations 72. 

Paris Libraries; Guide pratique des 
Bibliothéques de Paris 397. 

Pathelin: tout craché and _ cher 
comme créme 327. 

Pélerinage de Charlemagne, 
guages dans —, v. 209 20. 

Pembroke, Countess of, see Spenser. 

Pepys, Mr. — upon the State of 
Christ-Hospital 67. 

Perlesvaus, see Haut Livre du Graal. 

“ Phonomorpheme ” 363. 

Play-Party Song, see American Folk- 
song. 

Pope, Alexander 
— on the Duke of Buckingham 
368; The Prose Works of 474. 

Primera Crénica General, see Cré- 
nica de Veynte Reyes. 

Prior, Biographical Allusions in —’s 
“The Mice, A Tale” 498. 

Proust, Marcel 
- Duel 104; A Lost Article by 
107. 


Len- 


Quinet, Edgar, Le Jeune — ou 1’A- 
venture d’un Enthousiaste 307. 


Racan and Moliére 429. 

Renaissance: Medio Evo e Rinasci- 
mento 549. 

Revenge for Honour, The Date of 
96, 238. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, The Literary 
Career of 295. 

Richardson, Samuel 
—: A Bibliographical Record of 
his Literary Career with Histori- 
cal Notes 218; —s Familiar 
Letters and the Domestic Conduct 
Books; —’s Aesop 551. 
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Rilke, Rainer Maria, Briefe aus den 
Jahren 1914 bis 1921 301. 
Rimbaud, Arthur —’s Readings 334. 
Romana 77. 
Roman d@’Alexandre 377. 
Romanticism: Die Philosophie der 
unendlichen Landschaft 302. 
roperipe 268. 
Rossetti, Christina, 
Dante Gabriel. 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel 
—in England 473; Three Rossettis. 
Unpublished Letters to and from 
Dante Gabriel, Christina, William 
547. 
Rossetti, William, see Rossetti, 
Dante Gabriel. 
Rostand: The Sources of the Play 
Cyrano de Bergerac 75. 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 
Citizen of Geneva, Selections from 
the Letters of 476; A Contribu- 
tion to the Study of the Descrip- 
tive Technique of 309; Three Un- 
recorded — Editions 428. 
Russell, Thomas, see Shakespeare. 
Russian, Some Errors in — in Well- 
Known Dictionaries 183. 


see Rossetti, 


Saint-Evremond, see Théophile de 


Viau. 

St. Joseph in the English Mystery 
Plays 619. 

St. Juliana, see Liflade ant te Pas- 
siun of Seinte Iuliene. 

Saint Léger. Etude de la langue du 
manuscrit de Clermont-Ferrand, 
suivie d’une édition critique du 
texte avec commentaire et glos- 
saire 67. 

Santo Domingo, see Spanish-Ameri- 
ean Literature. 

Scott 
— and Carducci 287; The Waverly 
Novels and Their Critics 199. 

Scrope, Stephen, The Dicts and Say- 
ings of the Philosophers: A M. E. 
Version by 468. 

Seyths, see Voltaire. 

sec... son agre 186. 

Sermon, see Medieval Sermon. 

Seward, Anna, The Swan of Lich- 
field, Being a Selection from the 
Correspondence of 552. 

shake (to) hands with death 510. 

Shakespeare 
— and Milton 366, 556; — and 
the Arts of Design (Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting) 619; 
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— Biography, and Other Papers, 
Chiefly Elizabethan 620; —’s 
Philosophical Patterns 448; —’s 
17th Century Editors: 1632-1685 
450; —’s Sonnets 201; —’s Tem- 
pest 620; —’s Titus Andronicus: 
The First Quarto, 1594 314; Cib- 
ber, King John, and the Students 
of the Law 272; The Date of A 
Midsommer Nights Dreame 266; 
The Debt to — in the Beaumont- 
and-Fletcher Plays 620; “ Full 
of his roperipe” and “ Roperipe 
terms” 268; I, —, Do Appoint 
Thomas Russell, Esquire 450; The 
Man Who Was — 620; The Mean- 
ing of Hamlet 633; A New Vari- 
orum Edition of —. Henry IV, 
Part 1 207; A Note for Baconians 
21; Supplement for the Years 
1930-1935 to A — Bibliography 
77; The Text of —’s Lear 204; 
The Textual History of Richard 
IIT 391. 

Shaw, Bernard, The Art of 620. 

Shelley 
— and Pieces of Irish History 
522; —, Studies in 71. 

Shenstone, William —, 
Century Portrait 631. 

Sir Cleges and Unseasonable Growth 
in Hagiology 591. 

Sir Degare: A Study of the Texts 
and Narrative Structure 153. 
Spanish-American Literature: La 
Cultura y las Letras Coloniales en 

Santo Domingo 371. 

Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega 
461. 

Spanish Fiction: The Generation of 
1898 in Spain as seen through its 
Fictional Hero 372. 

Spanish Literature: Das Frankreich- 
bild des modernen Spanien 371. 
Spanish Romanticism: The Origins 
of the Romantic Movement in 

Spain 371. 

Spenser 
—, A Bibliographical Supplement 
475; —’s Rhetoric and the “ Dole- 
ful Lay” 261; —’s Sthenoboea 
118; The Works of —, A Vari- 
orum Edition 59. 

Stow, Jonson, —, and Drummond 
167. 

Swift 
A Lapsus Calami of 116; The 
Mind and Art of 389. 
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Tannhauser, “ Ze Kiinis erbent ouch 
diu wip und niht die man.” —, 5. 
29 509. 

Tartars, see Voltaire. 

Tasso, The First French Imitation 
of —’s Invocation to the Muse 531. 

Théophile de Viau’s Fragments d’une 
histoire comique and a Letter of 
Saint-Evremond’s 586. 

tout craché 327. 

Troubadours, see Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine. 


uf sant Zilorgentag 508. 


Vega, see Lope de Vega.* 

Verlaine: “ Mortel, Ange et Démon ” 
199. 

vertep 112. 

Villon: faire ravoir les gages 603. 
Vitae Patrum (The) in Old and 
Middle English Literature 533. 
Voltaire, Les Scythes et les Tartares 
dans — et quelques-uns de ses 

contemporains 1, 318. 


Walpole, Horace, The Yale Edition 
of —’s Correspondence. Vols. I 


INDEX 


and II: —’s Correspondence with 
the Rev. William Cole 629. 

Wassermann, Jakob —. Bild, Kampf 
und Werk 299. 

Webster, Noah —: Pioneer of Learn- 
ing 317. 

Welsh Poetry, The Development of 
543. 

Whitman and Carlyle: 1846 370. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, A Bibli- 
ography of 550. 

Wieland und die Lemgoer 79. 

Wordsworth, Dorothy, see Words- 
worth, William. 

Wordsworth, William 
The Date of —’s “The Birth of 
Love” 280; The Early — 546; 
The Letters of William and Doro- 
thy —, The Middle Years [1806- 
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York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. xv, 128 pp. $1.25. 
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‘Demeter, Hildegard.— Gottfried Kellers 
Humor. Diss. Marburg. [Germanische 
Studien. H. 201]. Berlin: Ebering, 1938. 
132 pp. M. 5.40. 


t Dustmann, Ingeborg.—Eichendorffs Prosa- 
stil. Diss. Bonn. Lengerich i. W.: Handels- 
druckerei, 1938. 112 pp. 

Eiserlo, Hans. — Heinrich Lersch, ein 
Dichter schaffenden Volkes. Diss. Bonn. 
Wirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. 124 pp. M. 3.20. 


Esdras und Neemyas. Eine Deutschordens- 
dichtung aus dem 14. Jh. Aus der Stutt- 
garter Hs. zum ersten Male hrsg. v. S. D. 
Stirk. [Sprache u. Kultur d. german. u. 
roman. Volker. D., Bd. 4]. Breslau: Prie- 
batsch, 1938. 51 pp. M. 2.40. 

Fay, Wilhelm.—Griininger Namengebung. 
Vergangene und lebende Namen eines ober- 
hessischen Dorfs. Diss. [Giessener Beitrige 
zur deutschen Philologie. 59]. Giessen: von 
Miinchow, 1938. 60 pp. M. 2.50. 


Floeck, Oswald.—Heinrich Federer. Leben 
und Werk. Mit 12 Bildtafeln. Berlin: Grote, 
1938. xii, 344 pp. M. 10. 

Frey, Johannes.—Heiligenverehrung und 
Familiennamen in Rheinhessen. Diss. [Gies- 
sener Beitrige zur deutschen Philologie. 61]. 
Giessen: von Miinchow, 1938. 110 pp. M. 4. 


Gattke, Walter.— Die Biihnenwerke von 
Ingeborg Andresen. Ein Querschnitt. Ver- 
den: K. Mahnke [1937]. 14 pp. 20 Pf. 

Gierach, Erich, u. Schwarz, Ernst. — 
Sudetendeutsches Ortsnamen-Buch. H. 4: 
Der Bezirk Falkenau. Von Rudolf Fischer. 
Reichenberg: Anstalt f. Sudetendeutsche 
Heimatforschung [1938]. 75 pp. 4°. M. 2.60. 


‘Godecker, Sister Mary Hilda, 0.S.B.— 
Angelus Silesius’ Personality through his 
Ecclesiologia. Diss. [Catholic Univ. Studies 
in German, Vol. X]. Washington, D. C.: 
Catholic Univ., 1938. 92 pp. 


| Gottmann, Eugen.—Victor Hehns Goethe- 
bild. Diss. Kéln: Orthen, 1937. 117 pp. 

\ Grimmelshausen.—Simplicissimus Teutsch. 
Abdruck der editio princeps (1669) mit 
der stark mundartlich gefirbten, nicht von 
einem berufsmiissigen Korrektor iiberarbei- 
teten Original-Sprache des Verf. Hrsg. v. 
J. H. Scholte. [Neudrucke deutscher Lite- 
raturwerke d. 16. u. 17. Jh. Nr. 302-309]. 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1938. xx, 463 pp. M. 7.20. 


Grueningen, J. P. von—A graded Refer- 
ence Grammar for Students of German. 
New York: Prentice-Hall [1938]. xix, 257 pp. 


Giinther, Carl—Hugo Marti. Mensch und 
Dichter. Bern: Francke [1938]. 169 pp. 
Fr. 5.80. 

Giinther, Herbert.—Kiinstlerische Doppel- 
begabungen. Mit 125 meist erstveréffentlichten 
Abbildungen nach Werken deutschsprachiger 
Kiinstler vom 16. bis ins 20 Jh. Miinchen: 
Heimeran [1938]. 163 pp. M. 6.80. 
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Hagboldt, Peter—Von deutscher Sprache 
und Dichtung. Book 13. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. [1938]. 51 pp. 

} Harnisch, Kathe. — Deutsche Malerer- 
ziihlungen. Die Art des Sehens bei Heinse, 
Tieck, Hoffmann, Stifter und Keller. [Neue 
deutsche Forschungen. Abt. neuere deutsche 
Literaturgesch. Bd. 13]. Berlin: Junker u. 
Diinnhaupt, 1938. 106 pp. 6 plates. M. 5.20. 

{Hartsen, M. J.—Der Zwiespalt in Gott- 
frieds “ Tristan ” und die Einheit der ritter- 
lich-héfischen Kultur. Amsterdam: Swets 
& Zeitlinger, 1938. FI. 0.40. 


|Haupt, Marlene.— Reimar der Alte und 
Walther von der Vogelweide. Diss. [Giesse- 
ner Beitriige zur deutschen Philologie. 58]. 
Giessen: von Miinchow, 1938. 75 pp. M. 3. 
(Hegel, Erwin.—Holderlin und der christ- 
liche Erlésungsgedanke. [Kirche in Be- 
wegung und Entscheidung. H. 40]. Bonn: 
1938. 116 pp. M. 2.50. 


»Himpele, Ferdinand.—Die Satire im Elsass. 


Unter besondrer Beriicksichtigung der poli- 
tischen Satire (1907-1935). Diss. Miinchen. 
{Zeitung und Leben. Bd. 38]. Wiirzburg: 
Triltsch, 1938. 150 pp. M. 2.50. 

Hordzewitz, Else. — Liliencrons unge- 
druckte Kriegstagebiicher in ihrer Bedeutung 
fiir seine Kriegsdichtung. Diss. Marburg. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1938. ix, 111 pp. 
M. 3.90. 


’ Horn, H.— Der menschliche Kérper. Ed. 
with visible vocabulary and notes by E. T. 
Mohme. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. [1938]. 
88 pp. 

‘ Jahrbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft. 1933- 
37. Hrsg. von Georg Minde-Pouet u. Julius 
Petersen. [Schriften d. Kleist-Ges. Bd. 17]. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1937. 263 pp. M. 12. 


Jelken, Ernst.—Die Dichtung des deutschen 
Arbeiters. Erscheinung und Gestalt. [Jenaer 
Germanistische Forschungen. Bd. 22]. Jena: 
Frommann, 1938. viii, 86 pp. M. 3. 


Jung, Fritz Gerhard.—Das Wort “ trocken.” 
Kine sprachliche Untersuchung mit Bei- 
triigen zur altgermanischen Grammatik. 
Diss. Berlin: Pfau, 1938. viii, 170 pp. M.6. 

Kastner, Erich. — Die  verschwundene 
Miniatur oder auch Die Abenteuer eines 
empfindsamen Fleischermeisters. Abridged 
and edited with exercises and vocabulary 
by Otto P. Schinnerer. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co. [1938]. iv, 249 pp. 

Koischwitz, Otto.—Paul und Purifax, eine 
abenteuerliche Geschichte erdacht und mit 
tausend Wortern erzihlt. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. [1938]. 132 pp. 


Kremer, Edmund P.—Scherz und Schaber- 
nack. Hundert deutsche Kurzgeschichten. 
Ed. with notes and vocabulary. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. [1938]. xii, 
138 pp. 
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\Kiikelhahn, Kurt.—Das Weltbild Paul 
Ernsts. Diss. Leipzig. Dresden: Dittert, 
1938. 184 pp. M. 3. 

;Kunz, Willi—Goethe und das Politische. 
Mit besondrer Beriicksichtigung seines Ver- 
hiltnisses zum friderizianischen Staat. Diss. 
Heidelberg. Frankfurt a. M.: Diesterweg 
[1938]. 77 pp. M. 2.40. 


Kunze, Erich.— Beitriige zur deutschen 
Literatur des Vormiirz (1840-1850). Diss. 
Breslau: Nischkowsky, 1938. vi, 64 pp. 


Kutscher.—Fiir Artur Kutscher. Ein Buch 
des Dankes. Hrsg. von Herbert Giinther. 
Diisseldorf: Pflugschar Verl. 1938. 336 pp. 
M. 16. 


Labouvie, Erich. — Studien zur Syntax 
der Mundart von Dillingen an der Saar. 
Diss. [Deutsche Dialektgeographie. H. 13]. 
Marburg: Elwert, 1938. xv, 171 pp. M. 6. 


\Lenz, Hans-Uffo.— Das Volkserlebnis bei 
Ludwig Achim von Arnim. Diss. Hamburg. 
{[Germanische Studien. H. 200]. Berlin: 
Ebering, 1938. 165 pp. M. 6.80. 


Liermann, Erich.—Johann Segebarth. Ein 
Beitrag zur pommerschen Literaturge- 
schichte. Diss. Greifswald. Dresden: Dittert, 
1938. 114 pp. 


Lindig, Horst. — Der Prosastil Ludwig 
Tiecks. Diss. Leipzig: 1937. 139 pp. 
Mautner, Franz H.—Johann Nestroy und 
seine Kunst. Mit einem zeitgenéssischen 
Rollenbild Nestroys als Titus Feuerfuchs. 
Wien: Lorenz [1937]. 64 pp. M. 1.33. 
‘Meier, Werner.— Der Hofmeister in der 
deutschen Literatur des 18. Jhs. Diss. 
Ziirich: Leemann, 1938. 107 pp. 


;Metzger, Hans Ulrich.k—Der Brief im 
neueren deutschen Drama. Eine Studie zur 
Geschichte der dramatischen Technik. Diss. 
Kéln; Orthen, 1938. 72 pp. 

‘Mischke, Erwin.— Stefan George: Der 
Teppich des Lebens und die Lieder von 
Traum und Tod mit einem Vorspiel. Eine 
Interpretation. Diss. Kénigsberg : 109 type- 
written pp. 4°. 

Mossé, Ferdinand.—Histoire de la forme 
périphrastique étre + participe présent en 
Germanique. Premiére Partie: Introduc- 
tion, Ancien Germanique, Viel-Anglais; 
Deuxiéme Partie: Moyen-Anglais et Anglais 
Moderne. [Collection Linguistique, 42. 43]. 
Paris: Klincksieck, 1938. 124, 274 pp. 


Naef, Karl J.—Hugo von Hofmannsthals 
Wesen und Werk. Mit einer Hofmannsthal- 
bibliographie von Herbert Steiner. Ziirich, 
Leipzig: Niehans [1938]. 427 pp. M. 7.70. 

Nagel, Andreas.—Julius Grosses erzihlende 


Dichtungen. Diss. Miinchen. Zeulenroda: 
Sporn, 1938. 111 pp. 


Neugebauer, Paul.— Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch und seine Beziehungen zu Klein-Oels. 


[Aus: Unser Schlesien]. [Ohlau i. Schl.]: 
1937. 74 pp. 

Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch. Jahrbuch des 
Vereins f. niederdeutsche Sprachforschung. 
Jg. 63/64. 1937/1938. Hamburg: Wach- 
holtz, 1938. 217 pp. M. 8. 

Ninck, Johannes. — Das Rickele. (Fride- 
rike Kerner). Ein Frauenbild der schwibi- 
schen Romantik. Mit 4 Abbildungen. Leip- 
zig: Schloessmann [1938]. 87 pp. M. 2. 

Paulus, Helmut.—Der Bamberger Reiter 
und Der Auserwihlte. Zwei Novellen. Ed. 
with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary 
by Paul T. McCarty. New York: F. 8S. 
Crofts & Co., 1938. xiv, 154 pp. $1.00. 

Peuckert, Will-Erich.— Deutsches Volks- 
tum in Mirchen und Sage, Schwank und 
Ritsel. [Deutsches Volkstum. Bd. 2]. Ber- 
lin: de Gruyter, 1938. xiii, 215 pp. M. 6.20. 

Pfister, Karl—Das Prinzip der Gedichtan- 
ordnung in Schillers Musenalmanachen 
1796-1800. Diss. Bern. Luzern: Unions- 
druckerei, 1937. 144 pp. 

Richter, Manfred—Das Schrifttum iiber 
Goethes Farbenlehre, mit besondrer Beriick- 
sichtigung der naturwissenschaftlichen Pro- 
bleme. Diss. Dresden. Berlin: Pfau, 1938. 
110 pp. M. 5.60. 

Rodens, Franz. — Die Zeitungssprache. 
[Institut fur Zeitungswissenschaft an d. 
Univ. Kéln. Vortriige u. Abhandlungen. H. 
3]. Bonn: Réhrscheid, 1938. 36 pp. 80 Pf. 

Rosenthal, Bronistawa. — Heinrich von 
Kleist und Stanislaw Wyspiafski. Ein 
Vergleich der Tragik in ihren Dramen. 
Krakau;: Gebethner & Wolff, 1938. 290 pp. 
Zit. 8.- 

Ross, Flora.—Ich lese Deutsch. New York: 

Harper & Brothers [1938]. xiv, 268 pp. 
$1.40. 
\ Ross, Flora Emma.— Goethe in Modern 
France, with special reference to Maurice 
Barrés, Paul Bourget, and André Gide. 
[Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, Vol. XXI, Nos. 3-4]. Urbana, Ill.: 

Univ. of Illinois, 1937. 234 pp. $2.50. 

Scheppach, Maria Magdalena. — Die ost- 
schwibischen Dichter des 19. u. 20. Jhs. als 
volkstiimliche Quellen. Diss. Miinchen. 
Wiirzburg: Mayr, 1937. xxvi, 99 pp. 


Schmid, Martin. — Gottfried Keller als 
Erzieher. [Schweizerische pidagogische 
Schriften. Reihe Pidagogik, 1]. Frauen- 
feld, Leipzig: Huber [1938]. 48 pp. M. 1.05. 


{ Schneider, Karl—Die Stellungstypen des 

finiten Verbs im urgermanischen Haupt- 
und Nebensatz. Diss. Giessen. [Germanische 
Bibliothek. Abt. 2, Bd. 41]. Heidelberg: 
Winter, 1938. x, 70 pp. M. 4.20. 


;Schnieders, Marie. — Die einheimischen, 
nicht komponierten schwachen Verben der 
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jan-Klasse im Altnordischen. Diss. Teil- 
druck Bryn Mawr. [Hesperia. Nr. 19]. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. 
148 pp. 

Sudermann, Hermann. — Heimat. Schau- 

spiel in vier Akten, with Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary by F. G. G. Schmidt. New 
Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. [1938]. 
xi, 169 pp. 
\ Thiel, Ernst. — Karl Beck’s literarische 
Entwicklung. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Dichtung im Vormiirz. Diss. Breslau: 
Vater, 1938. 84 pp. 


|! Tietze, Heinz.—Der verschweigende Dialog. 
Diss. Teildruck Bonn. Prag: 1938. 59 pp. 


Tépker, Adolf. — Beziehungen Ida Hahn- 
Hahns zum Menschentum der deutschen 
Romantik. Diss. Miinster. Bochum: Pép- 
pinghaus, 1937. iii, 61 pp. 

Triibners Deutsches Wérterbuch Im Auf- 
trag der Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir deutsche 
Wortforschung hrsg. von Alfred Gétze. 9. 
Lieferung: Gliubiger—gucken (Bd. 2, Lfg. 
4). Berlin: de Gruyter, 1938. S. 193-256. 
4°. M. 1. 


Vischer, Hermann. — Die Flurnamen von 
Neckarelz. Mit einer Karte. [Badische 
Flurnamen. Bd. 2, H. 3]. Heidelberg: Win- 
ter, 1938. 38 pp. M. 2. 

| Wagemann, Friedrich.— Die Religiositit 
Walthers von der Vogelweide. Diss. Heidel- 
berg. Gelnhausen: Kalbfleisch, 1938. 81 pp. 


Weineck, Kurt. — Deutschland und der 
Deutsche im Spiegel der englischen erziihl- 
enden Literatur seit 1830. Diss. Jena. 
{Junge Forschung. H. 4]. Halle: Akad. 
Verlag 1938. 264 pp. M. 5.60. 


Weinelt, Herbert.— Untersuchungen zur 
landwirtschaftlichen Wortgeographie in den 
Sudetenlindern. Mit 37 Karten. [Arbeiten 
zur sprachlichen Volksforschung in den 
Sudetenliindern. H. 2]. Leipzig: Rohrer, 
1938. xiv, 212 pp. M. 12. 


Werner, Helmut. — Das deutsch-polnische 
Grenzlandproblem in der schlesischen Lite- 
ratur im Zeitalter des Humanismus und des 
Barock. Diss. Breslau: Nischkowsky, 1938. 
x, 108 pp. 

‘Werner, Fritz—Das Todesproblem in den 
Werken Theodor Gottlieb von Hippels. Diss. 
{[Hermaea. 33]. Halle: Niemeyer, 1938. 
141 p. M. 5.40. 

Wiese, Benno von.— Friedrich Riickert. 
Rede, gehalten vor der Univ. Erlangen am 
23. Mai 1938 zur Erinnerung an seinen 150. 
Geburtstag. [Erlanger Universitits-Reden. 
23]. Erlangen: Palm & Enke, 1938. 19 pp. 
80 Pf. 

* Winkler, Wilhelm. — Wolfgang Menzels 
Bedeutung in den geistigen Auseinander- 
setzungen des 19. Jhs. Diss. [Sprache u. 
Kultur d. german. u. roman. Vélker. B, Bd. 


Xxxvi 


25]. Breslau: Priebatsch, 1938. v, 106 pp, 
M. 3.90. 

Zinsli, Paul.—Grund und Grat. Der Form. 
aufbau der Bergwelt in den Sprachbegriffen 
der schweizerdeutschen Alpenmundarten, 


Diss. Teildruck Ziirich. Brugg: Effingerhof, | 


1937. 72 pp. 
FRENCH 


Bespaloff, Rachel_—Cheminements et carre. 
fours (Green, Malraux, etc.). Paris: Vrin, 
1938. xi + 243 pp. Fr. 30. 

Bilz, Helene—Die Kunstkritik bei J.-K. 
Huysmans. Griefswald diss., 1937. 67 pp. 


Bosselaers, R—Le Cas Stendhal. Paris; 
Droz, 1938. 240 pp. Fr. 40. 

Brassillach, R.—Corneille. Paris: Fayard, 
1938. 450 pp. Fr. 20. 

Breinbauer, S.-A. — Bedingungssiitze bei 
Fontenelle. Munich diss., 1937. viii + 91 pp. 


Capatti, L—Jules Eynaudi et le dialecte 
nicard. Nice: Annales du Comté de Nice, 
1938. 64 pp. Fr. 6. 

Celles, Jean de.— Malherbe, sa vie, son 
caractére, sa doctrine. Paris: Perrin, 1937. 
288 pp. Fr. 16. 

Ceppi, Marc.—Les emplois de Pierre Qui- 
roule. Boston: Heath, 1938. vi + 86 pp. 

Chinard, G.—Scénes de la vie francaise. 
Boston: Ginn, 1938. x + 346 pp. $1.60. 

Conservateur litt., 1819-1921, pub. p. J. 
Marsan. T. II. 2¢ p. Paris: Droz, 1937. 
275 pp. Fr. 30. 

Cuénot, C.—Etat présent des études ver- 
lainiennes. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1938. 125 
pp. (Et. fr.) 

Dagher, J. A—L’Orient dans la litt. fr. 
d’aprés-guerre, 1919-33. Paris: Geuthner, 
1938. xvii + 304 pp. Fr. 80. 

Daudet, L.—La tragique existence de V. 
Hugo. Paris: A. Michel, 1937. 254 pp. Fr. 
17.50. 

Dauzat, A—Dict. étymolog. de la langue 
fr. Paris: Larousse, 1938. 800 pp. Fr. 60. 

Delacroix, Eugéne.—Correspondance gén, 
pub. p. A. Joubin. T. IV. Paris: Plon, 
1938. v-+ 393 pp. Fr. 48. 

Duchemin, M.—Chateaubriand. Essais de 
critique et d’hist. litt. Paris: Vrin, 1938. 
524 pp. Fr. 75. 

Evans, D. 0. — Le Drame moderne } 
l’époque romantique (1827-50). Paris: 
Presses univ., 1937. 366 pp. Fr. 40. 

Francgon, Marcel—Poémes de transition 
(XVe-XVIes.), Rondeaux du Ms. 402 de 
Lille. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 
1938. 771 pp. $7.50. 

Gillot, H.— Etudes balzaciennes II. Le 
Médecin de campagne. Paris : Courville, 1938. 
64 pp. Fr. 12. 
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Gillot, H.— Denis Diderot. Jbid., 1938. 
xv + 336 pp. Fr. 50. 

Guillaume.—Hist. de la litt. fr. 
Vitte, 1938. 610 pp. Fr. 40. 

Heilemann, Kurt.— Der Wortschatz von 
Georges Chastellain nach seiner Chronik. 
Leipzig diss., 1937. viii + 381 pp. 

Hooker, K. W.—The Fortunes of V. Hugo 
in England. New York: Columbia U. Press, 
1938. xiv + 333 pp. 

Jackson, Joseph F.—Louise Colet et ses 
amis littéraires. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 
1937. 388 pp. $3.00. 

Joinville. — History of St. Louis, trans. 
Joan Evans. New York and London: Ox- 
ford U. Press, 1938. xxx + 281 pp. $3.00. 


Lalou, R.—Roger Martin du Gard. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1938. 32 pp. Fr. 3.50. 


La Roussarie, Cl.— Anséis de Cartage. 
Paris: Malfére, 1938. 272 pp. Fr. 30. 


Lautréamont.—Cuvres complétes. Etude 
p. E. Jaloux. Paris: Corti, 1938. 328 pp. 
Fr. 20. 

Liibcke, Georg. — Die Dichter von Mont- 
pellier in der neuprovencalischen Literatur, 
Martin Luther.-U. (Halle) diss., 1937. viii 
+ 105 pp. 

Malkiel, J.—Das substantivierte Adjektiv 
im Franzésischen. Berlin: Jastrow, 1938. 
viii + 141 pp. 

Marot.—Déploration sur le trespas de... 
Robertet, pub. p. A. Rau, avee un fac-similé 
intégral du seul ex. connu. Paris: 130 Bd. 
Haussmann, 1938. 16 pp. Fr. 60. 


Mehnert, R.—Neue Beitriige zum Hand- 
schriftenverhiltnis der Chanson de Geste 
“Fierabras d’Alixandre.” Halle diss., 1938. 
50 pp. 

Morize and Rice.—Introduction to France. 
New York: Macmillan, 1938. x + 191 pp. 
lithotyped. $1.70. 


Musset, Pellisson, Vigen et Beaulieu.— 
Gloss. des patois et parlers de l’Aunis et 
de la Saintonge. T. IV. La Rochelle: 
et Renaud, 1938. xv +447 pp. 
r. 50. 


Naves, Raymond.—Le Goftt de Voltaire. 
Paris: Garnier, 1938. 566 pp. 


Voltaire et 1’Encyclopédie. 
Presses modernes, 1938. 206 pp. 


Pagés, A. M.—La poésie fr. en Catalogne 
du XIIIes. & la fin du XVe. Paris: Didier- 
Privat, 1938. xii + 392 pp. Fr. 50. 


Pange, Csse Jean de—A. G. Schlegel et 
Mme de Staél. Paris: Albert, 1938. 650 
pp. Fr. 80. 


Peyre, Albert.—Du prestige de la pensée 


dans Montaigne. Paris: Debresse, 1938. 
264 pp. Fr. 15. 


Paris: 


Paris: 


Peyre, Henrii— Hommes et ceuvres du 
XX¢s. Paris: Eds. Corréa, 1938. 347 pp. 

‘Pure, Abbé de. — La prétieuse ou le 
Mystére des ruelles, éd. E. Magne. Paris: 
Droz, 1937. 394 pp. Fr. 60. (Soc. des t. 
fr. mod.) 

Rafter, B. B.—La femme dans ]’cuvre de 
P. Loti. Paris: Presses univ., 1938. 268 pp. 
Fr. 30. 

Racine. — Théfitre complet, éd. M. Rat. 
Paris: Garnier, 1937. xxxii + 744 pp. Fr. 
12. 

Rousseaux, André.—Litt. du XX¢s. Paris: 
A. Michel, 1938. 272 pp. Fr. 18. 

Schildbach, W.—Die Dramatisierung des 
naturalistischen Romans bei E. Zola. Mar- 
tin-Luther U. (Halle) diss., 1937. 178 pp. 

Schénermark, Marie. — Henry de Mon- 
therlant als Vertreter der franzésischen Nach- 
kriegsgeneration. Greifswald diss., 1938. 151 


Staél, Mme de.—Lettres inédites 4 Juste 
Constant de Rebecque, 1795-1812, pub. p. 
G. Rudler. Paris: Droz, 1937. 47 pp. Fr. 15. 

Stevenson, N. W.—Paris dans la “ Comédie 
humaine ” de Balzac. Paris: Courville, 1938. 
239 pp. Fr. 50. 

Spaith, H. L.—Bezeichnungen fiir Armut 
und Reichtum im Franzisischen. Giessen 
diss., 1938. 91 pp. 

Steffen, Lotte.— Die Bezeichnungen des 
Henkels im Galloromanischen. Jena diss., 
1937. viii + 67 pp. 

Thomasson, M. de.—Les curiosités de la 
langue fr. Paris: Larousse, 1938. 284 pp. 
Fr. 22. 

Vinchon, Emile.—L’Cuvre littéraire de 
Rollinat. Issoudon: Laboureur, n. d. 275 
pp. Fr. 15. 

Wace. — Le roman de Brut, éd. Ivor 
Arnold. T. I. Paris: Droz, 1938. e+ 475 
pp. Fr. 80. (Soc. des ance. t. fr.) 

Wilkinson, G. T.—Fr. Operatic Readings, 
the Fr. originals of five great operas 
(Manon, le Barbier de Séville, Carmen, le 
Roi s’amuse, le Jongleur de Notre-Dame). 
New York: Oxford U. Press, 1938. 508 pp. 


$2.50. 
ITALIAN 


Alighieri, Dante.—Monarchia. Commento 
storico comparativo di Antero Meozzi. Mi- 
lano: A. Vallardi, 1938. 158 pp. L. 6. 

Amelotti, Giovanni. — Filosofia del Leo- 
pardi. Milano: Soc. An. Ed. Dante Ali- 
ghieri, 1937. 340 pp. L. 20. 

Annali della cattedra petrarchesca. Anno 
1937. Arezzo: R. Accad. Petrarca, 1938. viii 
+ 149 pp. 

Baccelli, Alfredo.—I poemi nazionali e 
Roma in Dante. Roma: Istit. di Studi 
Romani, 1938. 13 pp. L. 2. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1938 


Benedettucci, Clemente. — Vecchie pagine 
di bibliografia leopardiana. Recanati: tip. 
Simboli, 1938. clvi + 58 pp. 

Bosshard, Hans.—Saggio di un glossario 
dell’antico lombardo. Firenze: Olschki, 1938. 
64 pp. 

Bruers, Antonio.—Problemi della lette- 
ratura italiana. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1938. 
186 pp. L. 15. 

Bryson, Frederick R. — The Sixteenth- 
Century Italian Duel. A Study in Renais- 
sance Social History. University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. 248 pp. $3 

De Sanctis, Francesco.— Lezioni inedite 
sulla Divina Commedia. I corsi torinesi del 
1854-55. A cura di Michele Manfredi. Na- 
poli: Morano, 1938. xxiv + 294 pp. L. 18. 

De Vito, Maria S.—L/’Origine del dramma 
liturgico. Milano: Soc. An. Ed. Dante Ali- 
ghieri, 1938. 178 pp. L. 20. 

Di Marco, Mario.—Spunti ed appunti di 
critica petrarchesca. Villa S. Giovanni: 
stab. tip. Pascale, 1938. 39 pp. L. 5. 

Dominio, Ignazio. — Due donne e dieci 
uomini. [Dodici saggi critici su due scrit- 
trici e dieci scrittori]. Firenze: “ All’insegna 
del libro,” 1938. 181 pp. L. 6. 

Fatini, Giuseppe—Ludovico Ariosto. To- 
rino: Paravia, 1938. 132 pp. L. 5. 

Flori, Ezio.—Scorci e figure del Romanti- 
eismo. Milano: Albrighi, Segati, e C., 1938. 
326 pp. L. 24. 

Galletti, Alfredo. — L’Eloquenza. Dalle 
origini al XVI secolo. Milano: F. Vallardi, 
1938. (Storia dei generi letterari, fasc. 
139, pp. 481-654.) L. 15. 


Giacomo Leopardi, a cura di Jolanda De 


Blasi. Letture tenute per il Lyceum di 
Firenze. Firenze: Sansoni, 1938. xvi-+ 
308 pp. L. 20. 


Gilbert, Allan H.— Machiavelli’s Prince 
and Its Forerunners. Durham, N. C.: Duke 
University Press, 1938. 266 pp. $3.00. 

Goldoni, Carlo.—Il Ventaglio. A cura di 
Paolo Colombo. Palermo: Andd, 1938. 158 
pp. L. 3. 


Gustarelli, Andrea. — Personaggi del De- 
camerone boccaccesco. Milano: A. Vallardi, 
1938. 103 pp. L. 4. 

Personaggi del teatro goldoniano. 
Milano: A. Vallardi, 1938. 101 pp. L. 4. 

Lasca, Riccardo.—I secoli della letteratura 
italiana. Il periodo delle origini. Milano: 
Sonzogno, 1938. 59 pp. L. 0.80. 


Manzoni, Alessandro.—I Promessi Sposi. 
Col commento di Dino Provenzal. Milano: 
Mondadori, 1938. 764 pp. L. 16. 

Nay, Pietro.—Dieci passi controversi della 
Divina Commedia. Domodossola: tip. Anto- 


nioli, 1938. 8 pp. (Estratto dalla Rivista 
rosminiana, fase. II, 1938.) 


Xxxviii 


Nievo, Ippolito.—Le confessioni di un 
ottuagenario. Firenze: Salani, 1938. 2 vols.: 
611; 603 pp. L. 6 cad. 


Pascoli, Giovanni.—Poesie, con note di L. 
Pietrobono. 12 edizione rinnovata. Milano: 
Mondadori, 1938. 280 pp. L. 12.50. 


Traduzioni e riduzioni, raccolte e 
riordinate da Maria. Milano: Mondadori, 
1938. xx +219 pp. L. 16. 

Pedraglio, Clelia. — Similitudini e para- 
goni di Alessandro Manzoni. Como: Ca- 
valleri, 1938. 59 pp. 

Pellico, Silvio.—Le mie prigioni, con i 
dodici capitoli aggiunti. Commento a cura 
di T. Fabrizi. Roma: Pia Soc. S. Paolo, 
1938. 293 pp. L. 6. 

Piccolo, Francesco.— Arte e poesia dei 
trovatori. Napoli: Ricciardi, 1938. 235 pp. 
L. 14. 

Sacchetto, Aleardo.—Contemporaneité di 
Dante. Padova: Soc. coop. tipografica, 1938. 
55 pp. L. 10. 

Sansone, Mario.—Storia della letteratura 
italiana. Napoli: Loffredo, 1938. viii+ 
656 pp. L. 20. , 

Scarano, Nicola.—Storia della letteratura 
italiana. Vol. II: Il Cinquecento. II Seicento. 
Il Settecento. Milano: “La Prora,” 1938. 
323 pp. L. 12. 


Scritti vari dedicati a Mario Armanni in 
occasione del suo sessantesimo compleanno. 
Milano: Hoepli, 1938. 269 pp. 

Sorieri, Louis.—Boccaccio’s Story of Tito 
and Gisippo in European Literature. New 
York: Institute of French Studies, 1937. 
268 pp. 

Tomaselli, Alfio.—Breviario rapisardiano. 
Catania: tip. f.lli Viaggio-Campo, 1938. 80 
pp. con 7 tavole. L. 5. 


SPANISH 


Flachskampf, L.—Spanische Gebirden- 
sprache. Cologne diss., 1938. 57 pp. 

Fueros de Aragon, éd. Gunnar Tilander. 
Paris: Droz, 1938. 490 pp. Fr. 60. 

Heinrich, G. — Die Kunst Don Ramé6n 
Marfa del Valle-Inclans. Rostock diss., 1938. 
112 pp. 

Sims and Switzer. — Repaso y compo- 
sicién. Boston: Heath, 1938. viii + 213 pp. 


GENERAL 


Densusianu, 0.—Hist. de la langue rou- 
maine. T. II. Le seiziéme s. Paris; Leroux, 
1938. viii+ 575 pp. Fr. 150. 

Rand, Munn, Lancaster, Notestein, Mac- 
Iver, Compton, etc—On Going to College. 
A Symposium. New York: Oxford U. Press, 
1938. 298 pp. 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 


Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England. A Study of the 
English Scientific Writings from 1500 to 1645. By Francis R. 
JOHNSON. 373 pages. $3.25. 

The purpose of this volume is to survey the English writings on science from 
about 1500 to the mid-seventeenth century, in order to chart course of astro- 
nomical thought in scientific circles during that significant period of transition from 
the old cosmology to the new. ri 

A Critical Bibliography of the Works of Edmund Spenser Printed 

_ Before 1700. By Francis R. JOHNSON. 75 pages, 11 reproduc- 

tions of early title pages, 4to. ~* $2.75. 

In the preparation of this bibliography the author examined personally over half 
the copies of the rarer editions of Spenser now in American libraries, including the 
libraries of private collectors. In addition, the copies in all other public libraries, 
both in America and Great Britain, having important’ Spenser collections, were 
checked by correspondents. 


The Classic Deities in Bacon: A Study in Mythological Symbolism. 


By CHARLES W. LEMMI. 236 pages. __ $2.50. 
This volume assembles and discusses the t essayist’s allusions to the gods. 
It may be said that Professor Lemmi studies not only as a mythographer but 


also as a philosopher and a man. 
Milton’s Debt to Greek Tragedy in ‘ Samson Agonistes. By WILLIAM 
PARKER. 276 pages. $2.50. 


This is a book which should be useful to students of Greek tragedy and com- 
parative literature, as well as to readers of English poetry. Its purpose is to establish 
the major aspects of Milton's debt to Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in his 
effort to re-create Attic drama in English. 


Spenser’s Theory of Friendship. By CHARLES G. SMITH. 82 pages. 

This volume comprises a series of researches which endeavor to throw some new 

light on Spenser's virtue of friendship in the Faerie Queene. The points of view 
reached are corroborated by material widespread in Spenser's literary environment. 

The Axiochus of Plato translated by Edmund Spenser. Edited by 

FREDERICK MORGAN PADELFORD. 90 pages. $2.75. 


Professor Padelford’s unique copy of this “lost” dialogue has been photo- 
graphically reproduced and is fully edited with an introduction and notes. 


The Works of Edmund Spenser: A Variorum Edition. Edited by 
EpwIn GREENLAW, CHARLES G. OsGoop, FREDERICK MORGAN 
PADELFORD, RAY HEFFNER and JAMES G. MCMANAWAY. 6 volumes. 

$30.00. 

This edition aims to furnish an accurate text of r’s poetry and prose and to 

make accessible in convenient form the fruits of all the significant scholarship and 

literary criticism which have contributed to the better understanding and appreciation 
of this major poet. 
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Introducing Some Present-day Writers 
to Intermediate Students 


BERGIN’S 


MODERN ITALIAN SHORT STORIES 
In the HEATH CHICAGO-ITALIAN SERIES 


Nine short stories of artistic merit by nine living authors who have made 
original contributions to Italian letters. Brief introductions and notes; com- 
plete vocabulary; comprehension questions; idiom drills and translation 
exercises. 96 pages of text. $1.24. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


HAVE YOU EXAMINED? 


BRIEF FRENCH REVIEW 
GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 


N. B. ADAMS AND J. C. Lyons 


§ Divided into two parts. Part I featuring: (a) ten lessons presenting 
a very concise and condensed review of the chief essentials of French 
gtammar; (b) emphasis upon normal usage; (c) exercises and drills 
on basic idiomatic constructions; (d) reading material, which is a 
connected story in simple, lively French. Part II featuring: (a) fifteen 
self-sufficient selections from contemporary authors; (b) English 
compositions paraphrasing in practical and sensible manner, the 
a French originals. $1.20 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY. 
237 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
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